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Multiwall Paper Bags 
are required for indus- 
trial shipments of food 
products, chemicals, fer- 
tilizers, and construction 
materials — for domestic 
use and overseas to our 
armed forces and civil- 
ian populations of allied 
nations and occupied 
countries. 











The seed he planis, and the fertilizer he uses, are packaged 
in Multiwalls. The foodstuffs he grows are also safely deliv- 


ered to Burma, to Brooklyn, and to Bryansk, in Multiwalls. 
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The next few weeks will tell 
the story. 

Soybean planting season is al- 
most here. A matter of weeks 
will determine whether or not the all-important national 
soybean goals are met. 


Let's Plant 
the Acreage 


As of today, indications are that they will not be met. 
Latest reports from AAA are more encouraging than the 
March 20 survey of intentions to plant, but still well below 
the more than 13 million acres of soybeans for harvest 
asked by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Reasons for this apparent failure to meet the increased 
soybean goal are many and complicated, but chief is 
probably the dissatisfaction of growers in leading soybean 
states with WFA’s support price, which is unfavorable as 
compared to prices brought by other crops competing 
for the same land. Other factors are irritation over the 
handling of the feed program, inclination of farmers to 
grow crops that can be fed on the farm, the growing farm 
labor shortage, uncertainty as to future draft policies, 
the feeling by some that soybeans are “hard” on the soil, 
the severe 1943 drought in some areas, and the cutting of 
acreage on the western edge of the soybean belt, where 
expansion had been rapid the past few years. 


WFA is apparently standing pat on the $2.04 support 
price. But a priority on oil meal to bean growers, which 
would give them an inside track in procuring this scarce 
commodity, may serve as an inducement to put in some 
extra acres. 


Yet the importance of meeting the soybean goals can- 
not be gainsaid. The need for fats and oils remains acute. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics is predicting a 
prebable decrease in the supply of fats and oils in the 
United States in 1945. .No other oilseed crop can take 
the place of soybeans over a very wide area, and no other 
is so versatile in its uses. Soybeans are in a key position 
in ihe whole food for freedom program. No farmer can 
lightly decide to cut his acreage this spring. 


If he can see his way clear to increase acreage despite 
the feeling that he is somewhat the goat in the present 
Situation, he will deserve an award for real patriotism. 
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Freedom The four freedoms (or however 
many there are) will remain a 
From Want noble ideal until hard-headed prac- 
tical people succeed in implement- 
ing them into everyday life. The chemurgists were very 
busy in demonstrating how it could be done at their 10th 
annual conference which closed in St. Louis March 31. 


Such products as the new rayons, plywoods, soybean 
fibres and soybean oil paints will in the future play their 
part in making this a better fed, better clothed and better 
housed world. 


That chemurgy will not remain a narrowly national 
movement but is worldwide in scope was well demonstrated 
by the session, “Chemurgy Throughout the World,” which 
included a number of speakers from foreign lands. The 
possibilities of the chemurgic approach in solving the 
problems of “have not” regions, which are becoming in- 
creasingly our problems whether we like it or not, were 
pointed out graphically by Ezra Levin of the VioBin 
Corp., in his talk on new protein flours. The masses of 
India, said Mr. Levin, are starving for proteins and oils, 
yet they live next door to Ceylon, which grows one-third 
of the world’s coconuts, a good source of both protein 
and oil. 

What is needed, in Mr. Levin’s opinion, is processing 
mills in those regions to process from the coconut foods 
which are both nutritious and of high keeping quality. 
This would give an unimaginable boost to the nutritional 
level. 

Perhaps there is a thought here for soybeaners who 
are haunted by the spectre of competition with foreign 
oils after the war. If these crops are used first to feed the 
native populations, as they should be, there will not be 
so much of them to ship into the United States. 


No, It’s Not 
“Oleomargarine’”’ 


Margarine forces have 
again taken up the battle 
to correct some of the 
more inequitable fea- 
tures of federal margarine legislation. Senator Ellison 
D. Smith has referred a bill, which he calls, “The Mar- 
garine Act of 1944,” to the senate committee on agricul- 
ture and forestry. 

The Smith bill would retain part of the existing fed- 

eral excise levies, but would remove the chief discrim- 
inatory taxes applicable to the colored product. The $600 
manufacturer’s tax would be retained, but not the tax on 
wholesalers and retailers. 
' Incidentally, the Smith bill would allow manufactur- 
ers to label their product “margarine” instead of “oleo- 
margarine,” if they so preferred. The term “oleo” per- 
tains to animal fat. Most margarine is now made from 
vegetable oils, so the term misnames rather than identifies 
the product. 

There is no excuse for a legal requirement that a 
product made from soybean oil be labeled “oleo- 
margarine.” ; 
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Looking 
for the Best? 


In processing soybeans, do 
you want... BETTER PRO- 
TEINS ...A SELECTIVE 
SOLVENT FOR TREATING SOYBEAN OIL 
.». PROTEINS OF IMPROVED COLOR? A 





















sure way to get these results is to process your 


soybeans with Ansul Liquid Sulfur Dioxide. 





Write today for all the facts! 
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Supplied in tank cars, 
ton drums and 150-lb. 
cylinders. 














WRITE TODAY stating your problem. The Ansul 
Technical Staff will be glad to co-operate with 
you in working out problems of application and 
handling of Sulfur Dioxide. 


29 Years of Knowing How 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. SBH-2-44 


ANSUL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN ¢ EASTERN OFFICE: PAOLI, PENN. 















And we are glad to say 








WwW e at Spencer 


Kellogg are among the 





leaders in the development 
and manufacture of soy- 


bean oils, meals and flours. 


that our research is con- 
stantly improving and in- 
creasing the usefulness of 


soybean products. 





SPENCER KELLOGG 


_ and Sons, Inc. 


Administration Office 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Mills located at: Buffalo, N. Y., 
Decatur, Ill., Chicago, Ill., Des 
Moines, Iowa 
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—EVERY POUND— 


of Soybean Seed 
SHOULD be INOCULATED 
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Here’s why. When properly inoculated, soy- 
beans get necessary nitrogen from the air. Un- 
inoculated beans must gct all of their nitrogen 
from the soil....are “soil robbers.’’ Inoculation 
increases the yield many bushels per acre and 
increases the protein content. Even though 
beans have been grown before, it is best to 
inoculate every planting .... especially when it costs only a 
few cents per acre. . The U.S.D.A., the A.A.A. and other farm 
authorities are urging that every pound of soybean seed be 
inoculated. 





The above picture shows the Nod-O-Gen cans rolling 
through the labeling machine .... being packed for shipment 

. one of numerous, carefully supervised, and inspected 
operations in an up-to-the-minute scientific plant. 


The Nod-O-Gen cans are rolling in larger quantities than 
ever....each year larger than the preceding... . evidcnce of 
satisfaction to growers and profits to dealers. 


Farm Laboratory Division 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON COMPANY 


Chicago 90, Illinois Est. 1854 
Southern Office and Warehouse: 218 South President Street, Jackson, Mississippi 


























PRE-TESTED INOCULATOR 
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POSTWAR PAINT 


@ Froman Address before the 10th Annual Chemurgic Conference at St. Louis. 
Mr. Taggart Says Soybean Oil Will Be Used in Postwar House Paints to Give 
Them Long Life and Brilliance of Color. He Demonstrated a Number of Panels 


By M. F. TAGGART 


Director of Research, O’Brien Varnish Co. 


EFORE we wrestle with the more 
technical aspects of “Paints for 


Postwar Homes,” we might well 

look over our chemurgic  shoul- 
der to recall the plea made in 1935 that 
more American grown oils be used in paints. 
Many of you recall the acrimonious discus- 
sions thereabout; sometimes the sparks flew 
and the air was blue with the pro’s and 
con’s thereon. 

After nine years of intensive research, 
and literally hundreds of turbulent dreams 
and sad awakenings, we can correctly an- 
swer the question most probably upon your 
minds right now. “What about paints for 
postwar homes?” “Will we have some- 
thing new, better, cheaper?” “Will plas- 
tics enter the picture?” “Will Chemurgy 
influence the project?” Answering the last 
question first, I will say that Chemurgy has 
already cast the die. Chemurgy did cast 
it back in 1935 when the chemists were 
beseeched to get going, to do something 
about it. 


to Prove His Point. 


Postwar homes will be the same homes 
as the antebellum homes; the same condi- 
tions will exist with respect to humidifica- 
tion, air conditioning, insulation, etc., but 
all of these things will be more pertinent. 

Let us clear up the picture of why we 
paint. Sure, “Save the Surface and You 
Save All,” is a slogan familiar to us all, 
but, get me straight, I say that 95 percent 
of all urban painting will be done to make 
our houses look pretty. Not especially to 
protect the house. Interiorly, we will paint 
to beautify, or to provide certain film char- 
acteristics much desired with respect to 
washability or vapor sealing in conjunction 
with or as an aid to air conditioning. I 
will dwell upon just the exterior surfaces 
and even confine that bit to the subject of 
what you understand as white exterior 
house paint. 

Successful research is not a flash in the 
pan, here today and gone tomorrow, but 
more nearly approaches that long sought 
perpetual motion. It goes on and on. 
Paints for postwar homes, to be safe and 
correct, must be predicated upon the re- 
search developments of the years gone by, 
brought up to date constantly by meticulous 


Panel on right is 
standard, top - grade 
linseed oil house 
paint. Note cracks in 
brush furrows. Panel 
on left is a_ paint 
made with soy oil. 
Both panels were ex- 
posed side by side at 
a 45 degree angle to 
the south. 


Two Are Reproduced Below. 


hewing to the line of truth, letting the chips 
burn where they light. 


Before you is exhibited a series of panels 
showing exposure tests made upon various 
and sundry house paints. All of these 
paints have been exposed to the weather at 
an angle of 45° to the south in the latitude 
of northern Indiana, the exposure having 
been for three years. Should any of you 
people paint your present or postwar houses 
with any of the paints here exhibited, you 
can satisfy your own curiosity now, in ad- 
vance, of what will, in all probability, hap- 
pen to the paint film on the south side of 
your house three years after painting. 


HORSE AND 
BUGGY DAYS 


All of the paints, here, were the very 
highest grade paints offered by the several 
manufacturers represented. All were readily 
available in St. Louis, and probably your 
home town, at the time the exposure was 
begun. These paints show clearly the ex- 
tent of progress or quality in paint research, 
as existing in the laboratories of the indi- 
vidual manufacturers. 


In the horse and buggy days of house 
paints, we were obliged to use paint mixed 
on the job, which was composed of white 
lead poorly mixed, by hand, in raw linseed 
oil, to which some varying amount of an 
unknown drier was added. In a few weeks 
or months, generally cracking of the film 
resulted and forever after, we had unsight- 
liness, but it was the only thing available. 
That kind of paint is still available to you 
people today. 

We can run the gamut of these panels 
rapidly and you can readily get into the 
meat course of this diet of paints. For 
your information, most all of these paints 
have been formulated with all of the atten- 
tion having been given to the pigmentation 
or coloring matter, seldom has there been 
any thought given to the liquid or oil con- 
stituent. It seemed sufficient to grind a 
little of this and a lot of that into raw !in- 
seed oil and let it go at that, hoping tat 
some miracle would be performed. 


The day of miracles is over. 


Chemurgic pressure prompted a most °x 
tensive research program which delved i:to 
the hidden corners of paint formulation in- 
til, now, your postwar house may be pain‘ed 
to exteriorly match in whiteness and more 
pleasing beauty the modern refrigerator oF 
range in milady’s kitchen. : 

While we have that beautiful white re 
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frigerator in mind, possibly you people 
would be interested in knowing what makes 
it so white, so durable, so distinctly at- 
tractive. If you will pardon my pure chem- 
istry for just a few words, let me advise 
you that the modern refrigerator is finished 
with a baked enamel made out of white 
pigments ground in a liquid, which liquid 
is the reaction product resulting from chem- 
ically combining a polyhydroxy] alcohol, a 
nolybasic acid, and a carboxylic acid. I 
said polyhydroxyl alcohol which, to you, 
night mean ordinary glycerin such as you 
ise in hand lotion; I said polybasic acid, 
2nd mean phthalic anhydride which, to you, 
ight better mean oxidized moth balls; 
then I said carboxylic’ acid which can be 
actually, the acid of soybean oil. Let us 
relax now from such a parade of polysyl- 
labic words and let our hair down, under- 
standing that the modern refrigerator: is 
finished with glycerin, moth balls and soy- 
beans. Why soybeans? Because soybean 
oil is so stable, non-yellowing, flexible and 
reacts well, 

To paraphrase the words, so loved by 
lawyers, Whereas soybean oil is admittedly 
tops for non-yellowing when used as a finish 
for refrigerators, and Whereas soybean oil 
can be made to dry satisfactorily, Be it re- 
solved that soybean oil ought to be used in 
large quantities in paints for postwar homes. 

The series of panels shows what can be 
done with soybean oil in paints for postwar 
homes if chemists really want to get in 
there and pitch. There is not a thing about 
the formulation of these better paints which 
might be considered as trade secrets or even 
artful. Just common sense research will 
lead any paint chemist to a very definite 
choice of pigmentation or coloring matter, 
and that combination will come very close 
to being: 


Titanium dioxide for opacity, 
Zinc oxide for brilliant whiteness, 
White lead for drying, 

Asbestine for tooth, 

Other inerts to control brushing. 


So much for one side. 


The same fundamental research will lead 
to a choice of oils as follows: 

Soybean oil for long life and bril- 
liance of color, also non-yellow- 
ing and continued flexibility 
along with good ease of appli- 
cation. 

A jelling oil for controlled pene- 
tration. 


That is exactly the composition of the 
paint on this panel (922-PPP in illustra- 
tion). Other panels closely approaching 
this one are representative of what happens 
when very small deviations are made in the 
optmum formula, in the constant attempt 
to effect that last bit of improvement. 


—sbhbd— - 


SMOTHER CROP 


Soybeans, in addition to providing feed, 
protein and oil supplies, are effective as a 
smother crop on such noxious perennial 
weeds as Canada thistle, quack grass or 
bindweed. More than 1 year is usually re- 
quired for eradication, but no crops are lost 
in the process. E. P. Sylvester, extension 
botanist at Iowa State College, says low- 
producing areas or those abandoned because 
Ol serious weed infestations can be brought 
into production by growing soybeans to 
kill the weeds. Soybean growth will leave 
the land in better condition at the end of 
the war emergency. 
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Co-op Processing Mill 
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— Des Moines Register Photo 


This farmer-owned soybean processing plant af Ralston, Iowa, is one of eight 
such plants in the state, and is owned by 481 Carroll and Greene County 


farmers. Karl Nolin is the manager. 


Capacity is 300,000 bushels annually. 


FARMERS SUGGEST CHANGED 


Grade Regulations 


General dissatisfaction among farmers 
regarding 1943 soybean grade regulations, 
lack of compensation for storage and a 
growing feeling that WFA’s proposed sup- 
port price would not secure the soybean 
acreage necessary for the war effort crystal- 
ized at the fifth annual Soybean Town Meet- 
ing held February 15, at Van Wert, Ohio. 


The meeting, sponsored by the soybean 
committee of the Van Wert Seed Improve- 
ment Association, was attended by several 
hundred farmers raising soybeans in west- 
ern Ohio and eastern Indiana. 


A resolutions committee of farmers was 
appointed to convey the wishes of the group 
in attendance. The following resolutions 
were prepared by the committee as repre- 
senting the consensus of opinion of the 
meeting: 

WHEREAS, the 1943 soybean grading 
system was unfair, caused hardship and mis- 
understanding among farmers, handlers, and 
processors; be it resolved that the support 
price be paid for No. 2 yellow soybeans 
containing 14 percent moisture, with single 
factor discounts and premiums for soybeans 
of lower and higher quality as follows: 


Test Weight — Yc discount for each 
pound or fraction thereof, under fifty-four 
pounds. ; 


Moisture — 1c discount for each 14% 
or fraction thereof, over 14%. 2c premium 
for each full 1% below 14%, down to 11%. 


Splits — Ve discount for each 5% or 
fraction thereof, of splits over 15%. 


Damaged Beans — Other than green 
beans. \%c discount for each 1%, or frac- 


tion thereof, in excess of 3% total damage, 
up to 25%. le discount for each 1%, or 
fraction thereof, in excess of 25% up to 
60%. 1%e discount for each 1% or trac- 
tion thereof, over 60%. 


Green Damage — 1c discount for each 
5%, or fraction thereof, over total damage 


of 3%. 


Dockage — Dockage to be deducted from 
weight, provided that no dockage shall be 
assessed unless the total of dockage amounts 
to 1%. 


Other Classes — The above price shall 
apply to yellow and green beans. The price 
of brown, black, or mixed beans is 20c per 
bushel less. 


WHEREAS, the Government has request- 
ed farmers to store soybeans on the farm, 
and no practical price differential has been 
adopted to compensate or encourage the 
farmers to store the soybeans; be it re- 
solved that the following price schedule be 
adopted. It will favor farm storage. 


Schedule 
Base Price ($1.94) on No. 2 Soybeans to 
December 31, 1944 


Add 5c ($1.99) on No. 2 Soybeans Jan. 1 
to Jan. 31, 1945 


Add 1c ($2.00) on No. 2 Soybeans Feb. 1 
to Feb. 28, 1945 


Add le ($2.01) on No. 2 Soybeans March 
1 to March 31, 1945 


Add lc ($2.02) on No. 2 Soybeans after 
April 1, 1945 


(Editor’s Note: These resolutions were 
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adopted before WFA’s support price of 
$2.04 was announced.) 


WHEREAS, the present price relation- 
ship between corn and soybean does not 
favor and will not secure the desired bean 
acreage for the war effort; be it resolved 
that the ratio between the price of corn and 
the price of soybeans be set on the basis 
of 1 to 2. 


WHEREAS, the “soybean grower-live- 
stock feeder” has experienced difficulty in 
securing the rightful share of soybean oil 


A special committee’s recommendations 
for revision of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion’s 1944 soybean purchase program have 
been filed with Commodity. 

The report of the committee was made at 
a CCC hearing in Chicago March 28 on 
the proposed 1944 marketing program. Those 
in attendance at the hearing included coun- 
try and terminal elevator men, soybean 
processors, AAA representatives and college 
men. Soybean growers as such were not 
represented. 

Members serving on the committee in be- 
half of the farmers and farmers’ elevators 
were Prof. J. C. Hackleman, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture, Urbana, 
chairman; G. H. Iftner, director of grain 
marketing for the Illinois Agricultural As- 
sociation, Chicago; and A. E. Burwash, 
vice-president of the Illinois Grain Corpora- 
tion, Champaign. 

The new program will disregard grades as 
such and will provide a definite scale of 
discounts in cents per bushel for each vari- 
ation of grading factor, according to reports. 
The official CCC program will be announced 
later. 

Following are some suggested discounts 
and comments which were made at the 
meeting: 

TEST WE?GHT 

One-half cent per bushel for each full 
pound under 54 pounds. 

Comment: AAA men raised the question 
whether weight per bushel had anything to 
do with the yield of oil and meal. Processors 
felt the lower the test weight, the more their 
grinding capacity was reduced. 


MOISTURE 

Suggested schedule: 114 cents per bushel 
for each full 4% percent of moisture in ex- 
cess of 14 percent moisture. 

Comment: Country elevators felt this 
discount was very acceptable to them and 
relieved them of many of the inequalities 
that occurred in the 1943 contract. 

AAA men appeared quite satisfied with 
the new suggestion and preferred it to the 
1943 discounts. 

Processors felt that the discount should 
read: 114 cents per bushed for each fraction 
of 4% percent moisture in excess of 14 
percent; and suggested that over 18 per- 
cent the discount should read 2 cents a 
bushel for each fraction of 4 percent 
moisture. 

During the discussions on moisture, many 
AAA men voiced the opinion that the premi- 
ums paid for moisture should not stop at 11 
percent but should continue for each 1 per- 
cent under this level. This was strongly 
opposed by both country elevators and pro- 





Chicago Meeting 


@ WITH COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 





meal; be it resolved that the “soybean 
grower-livestock feeder” be given a priority 
on soybean oil meal. This will stimulate 
the growing of soybeans, and discourage the 
grinding of whole soybeans as a source of 
protein for livestock feed. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Resolution Committee: Burton R. Hoag- 
lin, Chairman; W. G. Weigle, Rei Duprey, 
E. Hargesheimer, R. S. Oetzel. 

L. A. GILLILAND, Chairman 


Van Wert County Soybean Committee 





cessors, the former feeling that so far as 
their operation was concerned, it was en- 
tirely unworkable. 


The processors strongly opposed this sug- 
gestion as it eliminated practically the only 
concession they had that might balance 
many of the other inequalities. 


SPLITS 


One-fourth cent per bushel for each full 
5 percent in excess of 15 percent. 
Comment: These _ discounts 

agreeable to all concerned. 


DAMAGE — OTHER THAN 
GREEN DAMAGE 


One-half cent per bushel for each full 
1 percent in excess of 3 percent, but. not 
in excess of 25 percent. One cent per 
bushel for each full 1 percent in excess of 
25 percent, but not in excess of 60 percent. 
One and one-half cents per bushel for each 
full 1 percent in excess of 60 percent. When 
soybeans contain total damage in excess of 
3 percent, the first 3 percent of the total 
damage shall be considered to be damage 
other than green damage. 


Comment: AAA men and country ele- 
vators appeared satisfied with this schedule 
of discounts. Some processors were of the 
opinion that over 25 percent damage should 
be bought at buyer’s value and not on a 
schedule of discounts. 


GREEN DAMAGE 


One cent per bushel for each full 5 per- 
cent of green damage in excess of 3 percent 
total damage. 

Comment: All parties seemed agreeable 
to the discounts as written. 


DOCKAGE AND 
FOREIGN MATERIAL 

The net number of bushels shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of 60 pounds of soy- 
beans free of dockage and foreign material 
in excess of 2 percent. Only full percent- 
ages will be considered for discount pur- 
poses. 

Comment: AAA men and country eleva- 
tors accepted the discounts as suggested. 
Processors objected strongly, pointing out 
that as the schedule discount was written, 
both growers and country elevators would be 
in a position to deliver soybeans to them con- 
taining 2.9 percent dockage and foreign ma- 
terial which had little or no value. If this 
should happen, the net loss to the processors 
would be 414 cents per bushel. 

Dockage and foreign material discounts 
in the 1943 crop allowed the same toler- 
ances as the 1943 crop. Processors did, how- 


appeared 














ever, point out that they had prerequisites 
in splits and moisture discounts that over 
a period of time tended to balance out the 
losses by gain. The general opinion of most 
processors seemed to be that, if the sug- 
gested schedule of discounts were adopted, 
the grinding charges allowed them under a 
CCC contract would have to be increased 
from 3 to 4 cents a bushel. 


—sbhd— 




















































































— U.S.D.A. Photo by Purdy 


DR. SKINNER 
HAS RETIRED 


Dr. W. W. Skinner, chief of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Chemistry, retired 
March 31 after 40 years in the federal 
service. 


Dr. Orville E. May, who organized the 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory at 
Peoria, IIl., and directed it until 1942, has 
been appointed by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard to succeed Dr. Skinner as chief 
of the Bureau. 


Long an advocate of research in the in- 
dustrial utilization of farm products and by- 
products, Dr. Skinner played an active part 
in establishing the Department’s four 
Regional Research Laboratories as well as 
other laboratories in which the industrial 
and food uses of farm products are studied. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing this type 
of research, carried out on a pilot-plant or 
semi-commercial scale — which he also ad- 
vocated — amply justified by its notable 
contributions to the wartime needs of the 
United States. 


Dr. Skinner joined the staff of the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Chem- 
istry in 1904 to assist Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 
in organizing the “pure food” work. When 
two bureaus were combined in 1927 to form 
the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils uncer 
the late Dr. Henry G. Knight, Dr. Skinner 
served as assistant chief of the chemistry 
unit. In 1942, following Dr. Knight’s death, 
Dr. Skinner succeeded him as chief. 


During his long service with the bureau 
Dr. Skinner has worked at different times 
in a dozen special fields of chemistry in 
relation to agriculture and has been the 
author or co-author of some 250 scientific 
papers, reports, and addresses. 
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By W. W. UMBREIT 


Department of Agricultural Bacteriology, 
University of Wisconsin 


Ge and inoculation has been a neces- 









sary and exceedingly profitable prac- 

tice since the introduction of the soy- 

bean into the Americas. Yet, aside 
from the mere mechanics of inoculation, few 
growers realize just what is being done in 
the process. It is the purpose of this article 
to explain the why’s and wherefore’s of soy- 
bean inoculation; in short, to describe how 
the grower can use it to best advantage. 


Inoculation consists of putting a particu- 
lar kind of bacteria on the soybean seed. 
Bacteria are exceedingly small living organ- 
isms. They are so tiny that they only have 
one cell and a very minute one at that. But 
the important thing is that they are alive 
and must be treated as living beings. They 
are not an “inert” chemical, like fertilizers; 
they are even less hardy than seeds, and of 
the many kinds of bacteria which exist, the 
kind which is valuable to the soybean is 
one of the more sensitive. 


SMALL BUT NOT 
INSIGNIFICANT 


One would think that because they are so 
small they would therefore be insignificant, 
but they make up for their small size by 
larze numbers and great activity. One would 
also think that because they are so small 
(they can be seen as individuals only with 
the highest power microscopes) very little 
could be found out about them. But that 
is not the case. By means of a variety of in- 
genious methods they can be obtained in 
“pure culture” (a group of bacteria all of 
the same kind) and these cultures have been 
studied extensively. Of course, such studies 
are somewhat limited since special equip- 
ment and materials are necessary, but the 
practical significance of what has been 
found out is great. 


The “soybean bacteria” (technical name 
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@ Proper inoculation is not merely a 
matter of there being plenty of nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria in the soil. Professor 
Umbreit points that there are 
“good,” “fair,” and “poor” bacteria. He 
gives several new reasons why soybean 
growers should inocualte. 


out 


Rhizobium japonicum), when conditions 
are right, can enter into the roots of the 
soybean plant (they go in through the root 
hairs), can grow inside of the. roots causing 
a swelling (called a “nodule”) and most of 
the time this nodule is capable of supplying 
the soybean with all of the nitrogen it needs. 
This it does by a process called “nitrogen 
fixation” in which the nitrogen gas of the 
air (80 percent of the air is nitrogen) is 
somehow converted into nitrogen com- 
pounds which the plant can use. This pro- 
cess makes the soybean an exceedingly valu- 
able plant since it can obtain its protein 
(which is mostly nitrogen) from the air and 
does not need to rob the soil of this essen- 
tial element which is scarce and expensive. 


Furthermore, the soybean, under these 
conditions, is not only high in protein itself 
but even adds nitrogen to the soil for other 
crops to use later. Great effort has been 
expended to find the best way of utilizing 
this very valuable attribute of the soybean 
bacteria and the result has been the prac- 
tice of inoculation. 


To be sure, the soybean bacteria can exist 
in the soil in which soybeans have been 
grown and one would think that once one 
had inoculated a field of soybeans and ob- 
tained a good crop, there would be no fur- 
ther need for inoculation because the bac- 
teria were now in the soil for any future 
crop. In some cases this is doubtless true, 
but many studies have shown that in a high 
proportion of cases one can obtain marked 
benefits from inoculation even if there are 


Three More Reasons for Soybean 


Juocutation 


plenty of bacteria in the soil from preced- 
ing crops. 

As we have said, the soybean bacteria are 
small and delicate, and it takes a great 
many to do the job we want done. Under 
most conditions not enough survive the 
course of two or three years in the soil 
(they cannot live in the roots of other plants, 
even other legumes) to give the best in- 
oculation. One actually never knows 
whether the bacteria have remained alive in 
sufficient numbers to do a good job until 
the crop is grown, when, of course, it is 
too late to remedy the situation. The solu- 
tion of the difficulty has been to place active 
bacteria in large numbers on the seed at 
planting; in short, to inoculate. Particular- 
ly on slightly acid or acid soils, inoculation 
is vital, since the bacteria in such soils do 
not survive in large numbers for very long. 


PLANT 
PASSAGE 


Perhaps even more important, it is pos- 
sible to obtain benefit from inoculation 
when there are plenty of bacteria in the 
soil. Part of the benefit is probably due 
to placing the bacteria right on the seed 
so that they are there when the seed germi- 
nates and the seedling starts to grow. One 
can expect much earlier nodulation and a 
longer period for nitrogen fixation. 

But another important benefit has been 
recognized only recently. About ten years 
ago Allen and Baldwin reported experi- 
ments which tended to explain what prac- 
tical growers had been reporting for some 
time, i. e. that there was a response to 
inoculation even when there were plenty of 
bacteria in the soil. Allen and Baldwin 
studied “plant passage.” This consisted of 
inoculating soybean plants with a pure cul- 
ture of soybean bacteria, allowing nodules 
to form and using the bacteria from these 
nodules to inoculate another soybeans, etc. 
That is, the bacteria were kept alive by 
growing them in the plants themselves, com- 


The ability of soybean bacteria to supply nitrogen, Left, the same bacteria 


after several plant passages. 






Right, bacteria found in Wisconsn soils. 
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parable to what happens when one relies 
upon the bacteria applied in a_ previous 
growth of soybeans to inoculate the new 
crop. 

It was found that bacteria which could 
fix large quantities of nitrogen (“good” 
cultures) gradually deteriorated during 
such plant passage (“poor” cultures in- 
creased in ability to fix nitrogen). Since 
the soybean bacteria in the soil are a mix- 
ture derived from one, two or more such 
“passages” one would expect that their abil- 
ity to fix nitrogen to be somewhat harmed 
by this treatment. 


SURVEYS 
OF BACTERIA 

Later surveys of soybean bacteria in the 
soils of Wisconsin showed that about one- 
fourth were “good,” about one-half were 
“fair,” and that about one-fourth were very 
poor nitrogen fixers. These results are il- 
lustrated in the figure. Bacteriologists have 
developed ways of holding the bacteria at 
their peak efficiency and if these bacteria 
are put on the seed they are very likely to 
fix more nitrogen than the mixture found 
in soils, some of which are very poor. If 
one gets there first with the “good” bacteria 
the poor ones in the soil don’t have a chance. 

And in addition to all of this, there is 
even evidence that inoculated soybeans may 
give a better crop than uninoculated plants 
fed all of the nitrogen they can use. This 
is illustrated in the photograph in which, in 
spite of the fact that the plants fed com- 
bined nitrogen are excellent, and would give 
remarkable yields, the soybeans fed no 
nitrogen, but dependent entirely upon the 
activities of the soybean bacteria are even 
better. 

Even among soybean bacteria there are 
marked differences in nitrogen fixing abil- 
ity. It is the task of the producer of 
inoculumn to search out the most efficient 
strains, to keep them at peak activity, and 
to provide the means whereby fresh active 
efficient bacteria can be placed in large 
numbers on the seed at the time of plant- 
ing. In order that the bacteria may be ac- 
tive and not be killed off or lost in the 
planting process, they must be placed on the 
seed in the form of a wet suspension, even 
for the “dry” or “humus” type of inoculumn. 

To the basic reasons for inoculation 
which have been emphasized for the last 
quarter century, that is: 


1. Always inoculate soybeans when grow- 
ing them for the first. time on a new 
soil. 


2. Always inoculate soybeans when grown 
on slightly acid or acid soils, since in- 
oculation 


provides an _ insurance 





i200 


lb, acre ammonium nitrate 


Growth of inoculated soybeans compared with 


uninoculated plants 


against crop failure due to lack of 
bacteria. 


It is now possible to add several more 
reasons why one should inoculate, even in 
cases where there are likely to be plenty of 
bacteria in the soil, since: 


3. One is sure that there are plenty of 
efficient, active bacteria on the seed, 
where they will do the most good. 


4, One can get a crop of higher protein 
content by inoculating with good bac- 
teria than if one relies solely upon the 
bacteria in the soil, some of which 
may be poor in their ability to fix 
nitrogen and benefit the plant. 


5. One can obtain a larger crop of soy- 
beans when grown with efficient bac- 
teria than when all of the nitrogen 
which they can use is supplied from 
the soil. 


—sbhbd— 


The farmer who spends all of his war- 
time income is spending himself out of 
business. After the war he'll have no cash 
with which to replace and repair buildings 
and equipment depleted by years of hard 
war food production. 





Every doliar loaned to Uncle Sam in War 
Bonds helps save assets you already have. 





cited. Prices on request. 





W* ARE equipped to grind 
and corrugate mill rolls up 


to 19 inches in diameter by 60 
inches long, and grind smooth 
roll 24 inches in diameter by 90 
inches long. Thirty years in the 
roll grinding and corrugating 
business. You patronage is soli- 


Mc. Grinding & Corrugating Works 
E. G. McCLINTIC, Owner 
2827-29-31 Terrace St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 
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supplied with nitrogen. 


PURINA BUILDS 
NEW PLANT AT 
KANSAS CITY 


The Ralston-Purina Co. on March 17 be 
gan the construction of a large soybean 
processing plant in the industrial area of 
North Kansas City. It will be the largest 
in the Kansas City area and will further 
fortify it as a major soybean market. The 
plant is scheduled for completion by Oct. 1, 
and will have a capacity of 4,000 bushels a 
day. 

The property adjoins Purina’s feed mill 
in Kansas City, and plans will be made in 
the layout to accommodate two more ex- 
pellers. 

With an eye on the development of soy- 
beans as a great agricultural crop in this 
area, the Purina management has placed 
G. H. Banks in charge of this operation. 
Mr. Banks has been for seven years head of 
the company’s experiments at its Osceola, 
Ark., plant. 

Previous to his Purina experience, Mr. 
Banks was head of the Arkansas experiment 
station at Stuttgart, and before that was 
identified with the Cotton Growers Associ- 
ation there. 

The company has embarked on a program 
of soybean education and development as a 
pay crop such as it did in Arkansas. 
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By I. F. LAUCKS: THE STORY OF 


SOVBEAN 
ADHESIVES 


@ |. F. Laucks, President of I. F. Laucks, Inc., at Seattle, 
Wash., pioneered the soybean glue industry. This is a con- 
densation of two articles by Mr. Laucks appearing in THE 
Cuemurcic Dicest. Illustrations are by courtesy of that 
publication. 
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old adage, “Necessity is the Mother of Invention.” The 
necessity in this case was the infant plywood industry just 
then stirring to life in the Pacific Northwest. 


Two things are necessary for plywood: wood and glue. The 
pioneers of plywood in the Pacific Northwest knew where to get 
the wood. But none of the glues being used in plywood exactly 
suited the requirements of the fir plywood 
industry. They knew they needed some- 
‘thing different, and in their need they 
turned to a chemist who was operating a 


To discovery of soybean glue was a good illustration of the 











- customs analytical laboratory. The knowl- 
“a edge and experience of the laboratory force 
‘ak was turned toward a search for a glue that 
hrs would be what the plywood industry wanted. 
The ’ Soybean passed the original elimination 
rs trials. After several years we were ready 
Li’ to make a trial in a plywood factory. We 
persuaded one of the plywood factories to 
‘ll act as a guinea pig. We shipped them a 
“ ; ton of glue. This ton of glue was sufficient- 
J ly — that this one 7. — over 
their whole operation to soybean glue. 
I. F. LAUCKS The first plywood made went practically 
soy- entirely into doors and wall paneling. In a 
this few years plywood began to get into industrial uses. One of the 
aced first of these was into various places about an automobile. Detroit 
tion. started using plywood for floor boards, instrument boards, various 
= places around the body, and finally for running boards. 
sims When a number of running boards began coming apart all over 
Mr the country, a committee was appointed by the plywood industry 
Mr. to arrange competitive tests to determine the best glue for the 
spades industry to use. The result was that soybean glue showed up con- 
soles siderably better than any of the rest, especially in its water 
ome resistance. 
_— This was the turning point in the history of soybean glue. By 
a the latter part of 1927, about one year from the date of the compe- 


tition, every plant on the Pacific coast was using soybean glue. 


When soybean glue became available in the east, it had much 
the same advantages for these people who wanted to make water- 
resistant boxes as it had in the fir plywood industry in the west. 
The water resistant box idea has grown steadily in eastern United 
States until today most of the box shook in use is of water- 
resistant grades. Of course a large part of this is due to the fact 
that the government today is the largest buyer and insists on water- 
resistant plywood. It is produced with water-resistant glue — 
practically all soybean. 





We have developed a number of more or less minor uses for 
soybean. We found that soybean was a very good emulsifying 
agent and we developed formulas for emulsifying the petroleum 
oil products that are used as orchard sprays. We developed for- 
mu'as for coal briquetting. We also developed a number of uses 
for soybean in the paint field. A large part of the washable wall- 
paper which is now on the market is made with soybean adhesive. 


n late years a considerable change has taken place in the ply- 
wood industry in the United States. The majority of plants in the 
Industry are on the way to being wholly converted to the hotpress 
Inst-ad of the coldpress method. In this hotpress development, the 
soyncan glues as finally formulated were found to have a very 
greet advantage as compared to other types of glues in the hot- 
press. They were found to be much speedier than other glues, and 
speed is the essence of the hotpress method. 
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Above, I. F. Laucks Soybean Plant, Portsmouih, Va. 
Below, a Laucks glue laboratory. The company has 
plants in Sweden, Vancouver, Australia, as well as in 
the United States. At bottom, mixing soybean glue. 
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Soil Fertility Factors 
Affecting Soybean Yield 


By W. H. PIERRE 


Iowa State Agricultural Experiment Station 


between soil fertility and the yield 

of soybeans has often not been sufh- 

ciently appreciated nor fully under- 
stood. Part of this misunderstanding arises 
from the fact that soybeans sometimes pro- 
duce relatively better yields on soils of low 
to fair productivity than do such crops as 
alfalfa or corn. Moreover, as shall be indi- 
cated more definitely later, soybeans usually 
do not respond as well to direct fertilizer 
applications as do other common field crops. 
There is ample evidence, however, to show 
that soybeans vary markedly in yield on dif- 
ferent soil types because of differences in 
the natural fertility of the soil or because 
of differences in soil management. It is my 
purpose in this discussion to review some 
of these fertility factors that affect soybean 
yields and to present some data obtained on 
several phases of the problem. 


Ti IMPORTANCE of the relation 


EFFECT OF 
FERTILIZERS 


In most of the experiments that have been 
conducted in the midwestern states on the 
value of direct fer- 
tilization of  soy- 
beans with  phos- 
phorus and _potas- 
sium, the results 
have in general been 
disappointing ex- 
cept where the fer- 
tility of the soil was 
low. In experiments 
conducted in Iowa 
by Dr. Martin Weiss 
in the years 1939 to 
1941, inclusive, a 
significant decrease 
of nearly two bush- 
els per acre was ob- 
tained on two fields 
in 1940 from the use of 300 pounds of 
superphosphate per acre. In the other two 
years, 1939 and 1941, there were no signifi- 
cant increases or decreases from the use of 





DR. W. H. PIERRE 


© Experiment Station studies prove that 
soybeans are definitely not a “poor 
land” crop. They respond as well as 
other crops to good soil management 
practices, including lime and fertilizer 
in the rotation where necessary, con- 
touring on rolling soils, and the use of 
manure, says Dr. W. H. Pierre, Iowa 
State College agronomist. 


either phosphorus or potassium fertilizers. 
Lime increased yields an average of two 
bushels per acre. The yields of the untreat- 
ed plots in these experiments ranged be- 
tween 20 and 25 bushels per acre. 

In order to determine whether or not the 
relatively poor results obtained from fer- 
tilizing soybeans on soils of moderate pro- 
ductivity might be due to the method of 
applying the fertilizer, studies were con- 
ducted in 1942-43 in different sections of 
the state comparing two general methods of 
applying the fertilizer: (1) plowing under 
the fertilizer, and (2) broadcasting after 
plowing and before seed bed preparation. 
In some plots the fertilizer was broadcast 
before plowing, while in others it was ap- 
plied in a narrow band in the bottom of 
the plow furrow. 

A summary of some of the results ob- 
tained from seven fields studied is reported 
in Table 1. 


The data show that in only two of the 
fields were significant increases in yield ob- 
tained from the use of 250 or 300 pounds 
per acre of 0-20-20 fertilizer. Moreover, in 
none of the cases did the 500-pound rate o! 
application give higher yields than did the 


250-pound rate. In the two fields where 
increased yields were obtained from fer- 
tilizers, different results were obtained from 
the two methods of application. In 1942 
on the Webster silty clay loam in Story 
County, the yields were higher from broad- 
casting the fertilizer after plowing than 
from plowing it under. In 1943, however. 
on the Marion silt loam in Monroe County 
a larger increase in yields was obtained 
from plowing under the fertilizer than fron 
broadcasting it after plowing. In both 1942 
and 1943 the rainfall distribution was quite 
satisfactory during the growing season. 
Although these data are inadequate to al- 
low definite conclusions to be drawn, it ap- 
pears likely that in dry seasons there may 
be a real advantage in plowing under the 
fertilizer for soybeans rather than in broad- 
casting and discing it into the soil. The 
fact remains, of course, that in only two of 
the seven fields did fertilizer produce in- 
creased yields; but it should be noted that 
these fields were all fairly productive, as 
indicated by the yield of the check plots. 


The fact that soybeans have not respond- 
ed so well to direct fertilization as has corn 
or other legumes common in the corn belt 
has sometimes led to the erroneous belief 
that soybeans are a “poor-soil” crop. The 
data obtained in the long-time fertility ex- 
periments conducted at nearly all the mid- 
western states all show, however, that as the 
fertility level of the soil is raised by the 
application of lime, fertilizers and manure 
in the rotation, good increases in yield of 


Table 1. The response of soybeans to applications of 0-20-20 fertilizer on different soil types, or 
affected by methods of application. 1942 - 1943. 








Yields of Increased yieids(1) 
Exp. County Soil Type untreated plow broadcast 
No. plots under after plowing 
1 Adair Tama silt loam 14.6 (2) None 
2 Davis Edina silt loam 33.1 None 
3 Clay Lamoure silty clay loam 28.0 None 
4 Clay O’Neil loam 27.8 None 
5 Story Webster silty clay loam 25.0 4.0 7.1* 
6 Monroe Marion silt loam 30.5 4.6* 1.5 (3) 
7 Monroe Edina silt loam 26.1 None 





* Significant response to treatment. 


(1) The first five experiments were conducted in 1942, the last two in 1943. In 1942 a 250 pound 
rate of application of both an 0-20-0 and 0-20-20 were used, whereas in 1942 the rate of 
application was 300 pounds per acre. 


(2) Beans badly damaged by early frost. 
(3) More weeds seemed to be prevalent on plots that received fertilizer after plowing. 
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soybeans are obtained. For example, the 
average yields obtained at the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station from the use of 
lifferent soil treatments in the rotation on 
four fields in 1937-1941 were as follows: 
(1) no treatment, 13.7 bushels; (2) ma- 
nure, 18.3 bushels; (3) manure and lime, 
22.3 bushels; and (4) crop residues, lime, 
phosphorus and potassium, 21.0 bushels.” 


SOIL FERTILITY 
LEVELS 


One of the factors that will help to deter- 
mine the long-time place of soybeans in 
corn-belt agriculture is its ability to com- 
pete with corn on soils of high productivity. 
An important question is, do soybeans re- 
spond as well to high levels of soil produc- 
tivity as does corn? The evidence from 
many of the long-time rotation and fertility 
experiments in the Midwest indicates that 
although soybeans do respond to lime, ma- 
nure and fertilizers in the rotation, the per- 
centage increase in yield is usually not as 
high as for the corn in the rotation. In 
most of these experiments, however, these 
results might be explained by the fact that 
corn follows the legume sod whereas the 
soybeans follow the corn in the rotation. 
Moreover, the manure is applied to corn. 


In order to get more information on this 
point, soybeans were substituted for corn on 
one-half the plots in second year corn in 
our four-year rotation experiment of corn, 
corn, oats and clover at the Agronomy farm 
at Ames in 1942 and 1943. In this rotation 
experiment, which has been in progress 
since 1916, certain of the plots have received 
lime, fertilizer and manure in different 
amounts and combinations, while other 
plots have not received any soil treatment 
during this 28-year period. The yields of 
soybeans and of corn on the six untreated 
or lowest-yielding plots and on the six high- 
est yielding plots during the past two years 
show quite conclusively that soybeans re- 
sponded just as well to good soil treatment 
or high fertility level, as did corn. With 
both soybeans and corn, the yields were 
higher by 41 percent on the plots that had 
received lime and manure than on the un- 
treated plots. 


Table 2. A comparison of the effect of soil 
fertility level on yields of corn and soybeans 


(Webster silt loam—Agronomy Farm, Ames) 
4-yr. rotation: (1) Corn (2) Soybeans or Corn 
(3) Oats (4) Clover 








Soil Yields (1942-43) Ratioof yields of 
Treatment* Corn Soybeans corn to soybeans 
None 64.8 23.5 2.76 
Liine + Ma- 
nure (6-16tons 91.2 33.2 2.75 
per rotation) 

Increase in 
yield — % 41 41 _ 


_— 





*Six plots are involved in each treatment. The 
plots that received no soil treatment were the 
lowest yielding plots in the rotation, whereas, 
those that received lime and manure were the 
highest yielding plots. 


\nother interesting result obtained in this 
experiment is the marked response of soy- 
beans to large applications of manure in the 
Toiation. Those plots that received 20 tons 
of manure per rotation (4 years) yielded an 
average of 6 bushels more per acre than 
those that received only 8 tons. This indi- 
cates that the abundant amount of organic 
matter added in the manure or the nitrogen, 
Phosphorus, or potassium it contains is re- 
sponsible for the marked increases in yield. 
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CONTOURING 


Another practice that is important in ob- 
taining high acre yields of soybeans on roll- 
ing soils is the practice of contouring. In a 
number of experiments conducted in Iowa 
in 1942 the average increase in yields from 
contouring was 3.2 bushels.® Similar re- 
sults were obtained in 1943, the average in- 
crease in yield for the two years on 68 fields 
being 2.7 bushels per acre. In view of the 
fact that a substantial amount of the ex- 
panded soybean acreage in 1943 will be on 
rolling soils, that there is a great need of 
getting the highest production possible, and 
that contouring is very effective in conserv- 
ing soil and water the importance of con- 
touring on such soils should be fully rec- 
ognized. 


2111000000000 atta 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is evident from this brief discussion 
that soybeans should not be considered a 
“poor land” crop. Just as with other crops 
high yields can only be obtained on soils 
in a good state of fertility. Although soy- 
beans do not respond as well to direct fer- 
tilization with phosphorus and potassium 
fertilizer as do such crops as alfalfa or corn, 
they do respond well to good soil manage- 
ment practices. The use of lime and fer- 
tilizers in the rotation where necessary, the 
practice of contouring on rolling soils, and 
especially the use of manure all contribute 
to high acre yields. 


2Lang, A. L. and Miller, L. B. What About 
Fertilizing Soybeans? Illinois Extension Serv- 
ice leaflet, April 1942. 

3Browning, G. M. On the Contour. Farm 
Science Reporter, Iowa State College, April, 
1943. 
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70 PINE STREET 





Top-Flight Commodity Service 
for the TRADE 


I you are interested in top-flight commodity 
service, consider these facts: 


¢ Our extensive contacts supported by our 
broad wire service, plus the fact that sixty 
of our eighty-five offices are located in terri- 
tories where commodities are either grown or 
processed, enable us to gather pertinent in- 
formation on any commodity quickly. 


¢ Further, we maintain a specialist in each 
commodity who is in a position, due to his 
experience and knowledge, to interpret the 
meaning of such information. 


¢ If this is the kind of commodity service that 
appeals to you, why not consult an executive 
in either our home office, 70 Pine Street, New 
York, or in another of our offices nearer your 
own location. He will be glad to tell you more 
about what we could do’for you. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Branch Offices in 85 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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ENTHUSIASTIC SEEDSMEN 
READ AND USE 





Of vital interest to growers, whole- 
sale and retail dealers. Only 
weekly newspaper for the indus- 
try. Up-to-minute production, 
merchandising and trade news. 
Subscription — $2.00 per year. 
Sample copy on request. Service 
— free and friendly. 


109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 2, Ill. 




















LOOK AT THESE 
ADVANTAGES! 


Besides its ability to pulverize mate- 
rials when powder-consistencies are 
desired, the W-W design gives you 
these features: A wide, thin stream 
into the grinder. Cuts horsepower; re- 
duces heat and friction. Prevents 
clogging of screens. Reduces moisture 
loss. Staggered hammers prevent 
clogging of screens or choking — ap- 
plying not only to pulverizing but to 
eavy-duty grinding. No need of 
pre-cutters or crushers. 


* 


Roomy Feed 
Openings 


Our Grinders have feed openings 18 
inches to 36 inches wide, which pro- 
mote COOL GRINDING over a wide 
feed opening, permitting W-W Grind- 
ers to grind OILY Materials finer than 
others with LESS Horsepower. 


Our grinders can be adapted for any 
type of Grinding, Pulverizing Dry 
Materials, Grinding Materials with 
high grease or oil content, as well as 
grinding of Wet, Green, Bulky or 
Stringy Materials. 


* 


If you are interested in grinding jobs 
of any kind or size, ask for more infor- 
mation at once. Write 


W-W. Grinder Corp. 


DEPT. SB WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Soybeans The old adage “It’s poor 
land that won't grow 
Respond beans” is proving itself on 


the Illinois soil experiment , 


fields. When grown on soils of moderate 
productivity, soybeans have suffered less 
from lack of soil treatment than has either 
corn or wheat, according to L. B. Miller, 
assistant chief in soil experiment fields, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

“Average soybean yields during the past 
four years on five moderately fertile experi- 
ment fields (Carlinville, Carthage, Clayton, 
Joliet and Lebanon) were 70 percent as 
large on untreated land as on adjacent plots 
which had a high productivity level due to 
the continued use of manure, limestone and 
phosphate. During these same seasons corn 
produced only 58 percent as much and 
wheat only 60 percent as much without 
treatment as with manure, limestone and 
phosphate,” Miller reports. In a similar 
comparison on soils of low productivity at 
Newton and Oblong, soybeans produced 39 
percent as much on untreated land as on 
treated land, while corn and wheat yielded 
only 18 percent and 12 percent as much 
respectively on untreated plots as on those 
having manure, limestone and phosphate. 





A major project of the 


New Ohio 
department of agronomy 
of the Ohio Agricultural 


Varieties 
Experiment Station, in 


cooperation with the U. S. Regional Soy- 
bean Laboratory, is the development and 
testing of new and superior varieties of 
soybeans. 

During the season of 1943, a total of 145 
new selections were “yield-tested” for the 
first time. Probably less than one-fourth of 
these will meet the “stiff” requirements for 
continuation. In nursery and variety trials 
at nine different locations were tested about 
50 of the best new selections from Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri in com- 
parison with standard varieties. 

A principal aim of the breeding program 
in Ohio is to find superior new varieties that 
will mature sufficiently early to precede 
wheat in northern Ohio. 





Don’t Seed Using a too heavy 

" seeding rate for plant- 

Too Heavily ing soybeans cuts down 

- the yield and may af- 

fect the quality of the crop, because it will 
lodge more and maturity will be retarded. 

This was shown in four years of testing 
five varieties of soybeans seeded at rates 
ranging from .6 bushel to 2.2 bushels to the 
acre. In tests conducted on the agronomy 
farm of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Ames, the yields from the different 
rates varied only slightly up to seeding 
rates of 1.8 and 2.2 bushels to the acre, when 
the yield decreased. 

For soybeans planted in rows about 32 
inches apart, the rate of seeding for maxi- 
mum yields with seed of high germination 
need not be more than 1 bushel to the acre. 





Planting Date A study of the 
: ¥ effect of date of 

and Oil Yield planting — soybeans 
on yield and compo- 

sition of the seed — conducted uniformly 


at three locations in the soybean belt dur- 
ing three seasons with five varieties — 





showed that the yields decreased as the 
date of planting was delayed beyond May 
1, reports the chief of the Bureau of Plani 
Industry, Washington. 


Plantings were at five dates, ranging from 
May 1 to June 15. Oil content of the seed 
decreased, whereas protein content appeared 
unaffected by date of planting. Iodine 
number of the oil increased as the date o 
planting was delayed. The data give somé 
indication that, within the dates represented, 
early planting will increase total oil yield 
per acre, which is a product of the two 
factors, yield per acre and percentage of oil. 





You’ll Like the 
“Prompt 
Shipments” of 


FORT WorRIH 


STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 
* 
Manufacturers of 


vx HELICOID SCREW 
CONVEYORS & 
ACCESSORIES 


vx VERTICAL SCREW 
ELEVATORS 


yx STEEL BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


vx MULTIPLE 
V-BELT DRIVES 


yx PNEUMATIC SYSTEMS 
FOR UNLOADING 
BEANS FROM TRUCKS 


yx FANS AND BLOWERS 
yx CYCLONE SEPARATORS 


yx PNEUMATIC CON- 
VEYING SYSTEMS 


Write for Catalog 
« 


SALES OFFICES: 


Ft. Worth, Tex.—P.O. Box 1038 
Memphis, Tenn.—P.O. Box 1499 
Atlanta, Ga. — P.O. Box 1065 
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A decrease of 1 percent from last year 
is in prospect for the 1944 acreage of soy- 
beans grown alone for all purposes, accord- 
ing to the March 20 forecast of the U. S. 
Crop reporting board. Growers’ intentions 
indicate 14,619,000 acres to be planted this 
year compared with 14,762,000 acres in 1943. 


But if the 1939-42 average state yields of 
soybeans for beans are obtained this year, 
the indicated acreage for beans would pro- 
duce a crop of about 200,000,000 bushels, 
2 percent more than the record crop of 
1943. 


Farmers in the north central states, where 
bout 78 percent of the total acreage is 
grown, expect to plant 11,391,000 acres, an 
increase of less than 1 percent over 1943. 
In Illinois, the largest producing state, 
farmers’ plans indicate a decrease of 3 per- 
cent from the acreage planted last year. 
Among the other major producing states, 
Iowa plans an increase of about 10 percent 
over last year, Indiana 1 percent, and Ohio 
1 percent. 


In the south Atlantic states, a decrease 
of about 8 percent is expected, with West 
Virginia the only state indicating an in- 
crease. The south central states as a group 
expect a decrease of 6 percent from last 
year. ‘Rennessee and Arkansas indicate 
some increase, while all the other states in 
this group expect either no change or less 
acreage than last year. In the states on 
the western fringe of the soybean area, from 
North Dakota southward through Texas, 
where the soybean area has expanded and 
acreage has increased rapidly in the past 
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COMPARISONS 
Soybeans for Beans, Harvested Acres 

State 1944 Percent 
and 1944 Indicated of 
Region 1943 Goal for beans* 1943 
N. ¥-. 3. 30 22 24 120 
N. dea. 20 25 18 90 
Pas ore: ae 100 49 109 
N. es 147 91 107 
11) ee ca 3,444 4,000 3,364 98 
Ind. 1,600 1,479 101 
Towar 2,890 2,218 110 
Mich 150 105 102 
Minn 300 263 107 
Mo. 625 569 101 
Nebr. 100 41 50 
Ohio 1,500 1,387 104 
S. Dak... 35 14 61 
Wis. 100 61 90 
N. ©, 239,841 11,300 9,501 102° 
Del. o 225 . 89 65 46 118 
Md: vse 86 65 51 142 
Va. eon 96 250 128 133 
W. Vacs - g 2 2 67 
mM. Geos 257 - 400 280 109 
Ky. a2. 4S 145 87 112 
Tenn. 73 150 94 129 
E.G. 582 1,077 688 118° 
Ala. 30 45 102 
Ark, —.. 267 875 283 106 
Ga, 2. 48 17 13 100 
DA, csc, 50 68 166 
Miss. 142 205 185 130 
Okla. __. 10 12 6 60 
at es 15 13 81 
Pex. eee a 28 12 48 
South ._ 558 732 625 112 
Kans, . 244 350 183 75 
N. Dak... 10 10 8 80 
West. 254 360 191 15 
U. S. ...10,820 13,654 11,096 103 





*1¢ {4 prospective acreage alone (B.A.E. Pros- 
Dective Plantings Report) plus one-half of 
1943 interplanted acreage by States. 
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Planting Intentions 


@ FALL BELOW 1944 GOALS 


few years, a sharp decrease is indicated 
for 1944, 

The crop has proven rather disappointing 
to many growers in some of these states 
because some land was planted to soybeans 
which was not suitable for the crop and 
also because of serious damage from early 
frost. In other states of this group, the 
crop has not been able to withstand drought 
and hot weather as well as some of the 
other crops usually grown in the area. 

The prospective acreage to be harvested 
for beans in 1944 is about 11,096,000 acres. 


a 












In calculating the percentage to be harvest- 
ed for beans, the same figure is taken as in 
1943, except in the southern states, where 
drought resulted in an unusually large pro- 
portion harvested for hay, and where the 
1942 percentage is taken. Such a 1944 
acreage would be 2.6 percent more than the 
10,820,000 acres harvested in 1943. In cal- 
culating total planted acreage for this year, 
the 1944 interplanted acreage is assumed to 
be the same as last year. 

—sbd— 


Canada’s commercial supply of soybeans 
promises to be smaller during the 1943-44 
crop than in 1942-43 despite the increase 
in acreage, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Substantially larger 
amounts are being retained for feeding, 
especially in Ontario where the bulk of the 
crop is produced. 


We've all got to 


Share...and Play Square 
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America’s 1942-43 soybean crop was 
double that of the previous year. 
This year’s crop is estimated at even 
more than the 1942-43 record. And 
yet supplies will still be limited in 
the months ahead . . . because war de- 
mands are so great. 


In short, we've all got to share, 
play square...and stretch the supplies 
available so all will have some. One 
way you can help is this: remind your 
customers how to make soybean oil 
meal go further. Ask them if they’re 
putting pigs on good pasture, re- 







stricting soybean oil meal in fatten- 
ing rations...after pigs have reached 
75 to 100 pounds. Or maybe they’re 
feeding production rations to dry 
stock. Mention how this wastes valu- 
able protein. 

Your customers now about these 
and many other conservation meth- 
ods. But occasionally they need re- 
minding. Tell them that the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has a very 
useful bulletin on the “Government- 
Industry Protein Conservation Pro- 
gtam.” Contains lots of helpful and 
ptactical suggestions on conserving 
protein-rich feeds. They can get the 
booklet by writing to Washington. 





MILLS AT 





Champaign, Illinois Cairo, Ilinois 
Des Moines, towa _‘ Fostoria, Ohio 
Blytheville, Arkansas 
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the first full book of soybean 

recipes is claimed by Vanguard 

Press, New York City. This, the 
publishers say, “if during the coming 
months, the food situation continues difh- 
cult, may well earn the distinction of be- 
ing the most practical and useful volume 
ever issued by this house.” 

The book is Soybeans, from Soup to 
Nuts. The co-authors, Annie Williams- 
Heller and Josephine McCarthy. The 
volume is nicely clothbound, 119 pages in 
length, and sells for $1.25. 


The authors were well qualified for their 
task of preparing this little volume. Annie 
Williams-Heller, a former Austrian and 
now an American citizen, has had inter- 
national experience as a consultant and 
author in the field of nutrition and food. 

Josephine McCarthy has had 20 years experience as a restaurant 
and bakery chain executive, and has supervised the training of hotel 
food workers. As home economist for the American Institute of 
Food Products, she is known as “Ella Mason” and is heard daily 
with Dr. Walter H. Eddy on the Food and Home Forum over Radio 
Station WOR, New York City. 


The book tells how to prepare soybeans in all their various 
forms, including not only soy flour and grits, which are most readily 
available commercially, but also the fresh green and dried whole 
beans, the sprouts, and as milk, curd and pulp, these latter uses 
the ones most generally employed by the Chinese. 


To DISTINCTION of publishing 
Annie Williams-Heller 





Josephine McCarthy 


Recipes include appetizers, soups, meat stretchers and substi- 
tutes, croquettes and fritters, side dishes, salads, sauces, sandwich 
spreads, breads, quick breads and desserts. The book is a must 
for soybeaners looking for new and adventurous ways of using 
their product. 


The following recipes are reprinted by permission of the 
publishers: 


Pureed Soybean Soup 


1 medium onion 

1 tablespoon all-purpose flour 
1 teaspoon salt 

Dash of pepper 


11% cups cooked soybeans 
2 cups liquid (water or bean broth) 
2 cups milk 


1. Chop soybeans fine. 2. Heat soybeans, if cold, and puree. 
3. Add onion and liquid and bring to a boil. Simmer for 10 min- 
utes. 4. Make a smooth paste of the flour and 2 tablespoons of 
milk and stir into soup. 5. Add milk and seasoning, heat, and serve 
with toasted bread or bread sticks. 


FOR SALE 


SEED SOYBEANS 
GREEN TOKIOS 




















NURTRISOY COMPANY 


,21 East 40th Street NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: Lexington 2-2336 


Grom Soup to Nuts 









Soybean Loaf 


3 cups cooked soybeans 1 egg 

2 slices stale bread 1 small onion 

4% cup liquid (or soybean milk) 1 small green pepper 

2 teaspoons salt 
1. Soak bread in milk, and flake with two forks. 2. Mince 

onion and green pepper. 3. Mix all ingredients together until well 
blended. 4. Pack into a greased loaf pan and bake in a moderate 
oven for about 45 minutes. 5. Serve with tomato sauce. 


Little Omelets 


1 cup cooked and drained ¥% cup soybean milk (or milk) 
soybean sprouts 4, teaspoon salt 
4 eggs Celery salt and pepper, to taste 
1. Beat eggs until light and foamy. 2. Add milk, bean sprouts, 
and seasoning. 3. Drop a small amount at a time into hot, greased 
pan or on griddle. Brown on both sides and serve immediately. 


Soybean Sprout and Raisin Salad 


2 cups soybean sprouts 1 cucumber pickle 

2/3 cup raisins, or 2 eggs 

1 cup seedless grapes Salt, to taste 

3 to 4 stalks celery Mayonnaise 
Lettuce 


1. Rinse and drain bean sprouts, simmer in a little water for 12 
minutes, drain, and cool. 2. Wash raisins in boiling water and cool. 
If grapes are used, wash grapes well. 3. Crosscut celery in thin 
slices, to make 3/4 of a cup. 4. Hard-cook eggs, and chop fine. 
5. Chop pickle. 6. Combine all the ingredients, blend well with 


mayonnaise, and serve on lettuce. * 


Chart from SOYBEANS FROM SOUP TO NUTS, the new 
cookbook showing how to use America’s miracle food. 





DAILY NEEDS 
GOAL 


SOYBEANS vs. 
STEAK 


10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 “100 
Percent of Daily Needs Supplied 
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By W. L. BURLISON 


Head of Agronomy Department, University of 
Illinois College of Agriculture 


From an Address at Farm and Home Week 

Growing soybeans in the victory garden 
should be no more difficult than producing 
snap beans. And because of the current 
scarcity of meat, the vegetable soybean with 
its high protein content will add an energy 
food to the family diet. 

As to varieties — growers of vegetable 
soybeans for the canning industry have used 
Bansei, Giant Green and Hokkaido varieties 
rather extensively. A number of the so- 
called grain types, such as Chief, Illini, 
Manchu and Patoka, are excellent as a 
green vegetable despite more oil and less 
starch. 

The soybean will succeed on all types of 
good soil, the best results being obtained 
on mellow, fertile loams or sandy loams. In 
general the soil requirements are about the 
same as those of corn, but the soybean will 
make a more satisfactory growth than corn 
on soils somewhat low in fertility, provided 
inoculating organisms are present. 

And in general the climatic adaptations 
of soybeans are about the same as for corn. 
After the soybean is well started it is high- 
ly resistant to drought, and a wet season 
does not seriously retard growth or decrease 





Growing Edible Soybeans - 


@ SOME PRACTICAL HINTS 


yield. The soybean plant seems to adapt 
itself not only to soils but to seasons as well. 


One point frequently overlooked by the 
home gardener is the use of inoculation. 
If soybeans have not been grown before, the 
soil should be inoculated. This may be 
affected by using pure cultures of the soy- 
bean bacteria or by application of soil from 
a field where well-inoculated soybeans were 
grown the year before. Pure soybean cul- 
tures, which may be bought from commer- 
cial seed firms, are applied directly to the 
seed shortly before seeding. 

Soybeans may be planted during a period 
extending from early spring to midsummer. 
It is possible to grow several varieties with 
different maturities so that the green vege- 
table may be picked from mid-August to 
mid-October. 

For planting soybeans in short rows for 
the home garden, 100-150 seeds per rod are 
enough. Garden plantings are made with a 
small single row planter or by the conven- 
tional hand method. Since vegetable beans 
are intended for food, row plantings are 
preferable. 


Cultivation should begin as soon as seed- 
lings appear and should be frequent enough 
to keep down weeds. Usually two or three 
cultivations after the beans are up will be 
enough. Comparatively little injury results 
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if soybeans are cultivated during the heat 
of the day when the plants are tough. It is 
not advisable to cultivate when they are 
tender from rain or dew as the plants are 
then easily bruised and broken. 

Harvesting is not a problem for the home 


gardener. Vegetable soybeans remain in 
edible condition as green shelled beans for 
quite a long period. They are ready to use 
as soon as the pods are plump and the 
seeds are nearly full size. They remain us- 
able until the pods show signs of beginning 
to ripen and just before the seeds begin to 
shrink. In harvesting small lots of green 


beans for table use, the plants can be pulled 
up or cut off near the surface of the ground, 
and carried to the kitchen or some shady 
place, where the pods.can be removed by 
hand. Or the pods can be picked from the 
plants in the field, leaving the stalks to be 
plowed under for humus. 





















MAKE IT COUNT 


In the Interest of 


PROTEIN 
Conservation 


CARGILL 


is telling farmers 


“FEED BEST 


where if 


‘COUNTS MOST” 


These Cargill Soybean Plants are 
working to productive capacity: 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


CARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


MAIN OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST - 






By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 








War Food Admin- 
istration this month 
announced that soy- 
bean growers would 
be given first call on supplies of soybean 
oil meal processed from the 1944 crop and 
distributed under provisions of the Govern- 
ment set-aside order. 

The announcement was so vague and in- 
conclusive that its full effects upon the pat- 
tern of protein oil meal distribution cannot 
be measured until WFA clarifies its policy. 


Priority on 
Soybean Meal 











NEFF & FRY 
STORAGE 
BINS 


SOYBEAN 
STORAGE 


Each month the lowly soy- 
bean grows in importance— 
new uses are found, more 
storage problems arise. 
Storage need be no seri- 
ous problem to those with 
proper priority rating—or to 
any other grower or ele- 
vator, in post-war days. 






Bins of any required 
diameter or height. Stave 
or monolithic. 

Send for catalog. Plan 
now so you can build at 
earliest opportunity. 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


CAMDEN, OHIO 











Main purpose of the new plan is to in- 
crease the incentive for planting soybeans 
and for harvesting the oil seed after they 
are grown. 

The announcement, framed in only 87 
words, said: 

“The War Food Administration today 
announced that in order to assure more 
equitable distribution of the soybean meal 
during the 1944-45 season, a portion of the 
available supply will be subject to a set- 
aside order. 

“Each soybean producer will be given op- 
portunity to obtain sufficient quantities of 
such meal to meet his own feeding require- 
ments from any set-aside meal allocated to 
the state in which the farmer is located, up 
to the quantity of meal produced from the 
soybeans grown and sold by him.” 

Subject to further interpretation of pol- 
icy and to development of the grower- 
preference program, these are the effects 
privately expected by WFA officials: (1) A 
probable increase in the amount of the set- 
aside next fall, (2) greater allocations of 
set-aside meal to Corn Belt and other states 
with large livestock populations, and (3) 
probable extension of grower preference to 
cottonseed meal. 


Oil Meal 
Issue 





The issue of protein meal 
distribution has bobbed up 
in the House, where Con- 
gressman Lawrence H. Smith 
(R-Wis.) levelled a charge at the Adminis- 
tration that “there is a serious default” in 
the distribution of protein feeds. 

Congressman Smith, in a speech March 
27, presented tables based on March dis- 
tribution of oil meals in support of his claim 
that meal is “not going into the best food 
producing areas.” 

The Wisconsin lawmaker is advocating 
a system of distribution that would match 
oil meal shipments with livestock population 
as nearly as possible. He has introduced a 
resolution in the House to this effect. 

The Food Administration has not publicly 
answered the charge. But data on oil meal 
distribution during the four months, begin- 
ning in January, that the Government set- 
aside order has been in effect, have been 
prepared for submission to Congress. 

The official tabulation shows trade distri- 
bution and WFA allocations of four oil 
seed meals — soybean, cottonseed, peanut, 
and linseed — for this period compared 
with the estimated average monthly usage 
by states during the 1941-42 crop year. 

During the four-month period a total of 
1,993,208 tons of meal were distributed, an 
average of 498,302 tons a month. This com- 
pares with a monthly average usage for the 
1941-42 crop year of 353,650 tons. WFA 
allocations accounted for 512,390 tons of 
the total, slightly more than a third, and 
regular trade distribution for 1,479,818 tons. 





Expellers About 30 more expellers 

or soybean processing 
Allocated plants will be allocated 

during the remainder of 
1944 to complete the soybean plant expan- 
sion program of War Food Administration’s 
Office of Materials and Facilities, The Digest 
has been informed. 

Officials themselves don’t yet know where 
the new equipment will be allocated, but 
locations in Ohio and Indiana are good 
prospects. These states are reported to be 












deficient in crushing capacity, both in terms 
of oil seed production and oil meal re- 
quirements, 


The underlying policy governing alloca- 
tion of crushing equipment, officials say, is 
to obtain more even distribution of oil meal 
with the lowest cost in transportation 
tonnage. 


The Office of Materials and Facilities em- 
phasized to The Digest that “we have allo- 
cated every expeller we could get our hands 
on — the only limit on allocations has been 
the number we could get produced.” 


With the installation of the new and other 
expellers already approved, officials esti- 
mate the northern area of the country will 
have a total soybean plant crushing capa- 
city of about 170,000,000 bushels a year — 
about 50,000,000 bushels more capacity than 
was available at the beginning of 1944. 


WFA officials feel that this capacity will 
be adequate to handle most of the process- 
ing demand in the northern area, which in- 
cludes the states east of Idaho, Utah, and 
Arizona, and those north of the southern 
boundaries of Virginia, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Kansas and Colorado. 





As The Digest indicated in 

Flour February, the Federal Secur- 

Hearing ity Agency announced this 

month that action on the pro- 

posed bread standards under the Food and 

Drug Act which would have limited the 

amount of soya flour permissible in white 
bread has been postponed indefinitely. 


Administrator Paul V. McNutt said the 
postponement was decided upon “in the in- 
terest of flexible war food management.” 
The announcement declared: 

“The agreement (to postpone action) was 
reached on the basis of joint investigation 
of all the issues involved by the Food and 
Drug Administration and the War Food 
Administration. 

“In raising the question, the latter had 
pointed out that it is desirable to continue 
the permissive use of certain ingredients, 
such as soybean flour and dried whey, not 
permitted by the proposed standards; that 
changes may later become necessary involv- 
ing modification of bread compositions 
‘which would not be allowed under the pro- 
posed standards.” 





Prospect A general upward trend 
in soybean acreage was in- 
Improves dicated this month by « 


comparison of AAA’s farm 
plan signup during the early and latter parts 
of March. 

Both triple A farm plans and the regula’ 
March 20 intentions to plant report indica 
ed during the early part of the month so: 
bean plantings would fail to meet the 13- 
654,000-acre goal by around two and a ha! 
million acres. 

But the April summary of triple A farm 
plans, based on the signup during the latter 
part of March, indicates a considerable i:- 
crease in soybean acreage. 

The improvement between early and late 
March was four percent in Illinois and In- 
diana, and three percent in Iowa, all heavy 
soybean producing states. 


Though AAA farm plans still indicaie 
SOYBEAN DIGEST 
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soybean plantings will fall short of the goal 
— the largest soybean acreage ever sought 
in the history of the country — the April 
report cheered War Food Administration 
officials, 


The AAA committeemen campaign to 
boost acreage despite the competition of 
other crops, unfavorable weather, and the 
lateness of oats planting were credited here 
with the increase. 


For the 10 Corn Belt states the triple A 
farm plans indicate soybean plantings of 
10,007,000 acres, or 89 percent of a goal 
for these states of 11,300,000 acres. These 
figures are based on a sample of around 
100,000 farms on some of which data were 
collected up to March 25, 

The following table gives the latest soy- 
bean acreage picture available here as now 
indicated in four of the important soybean 
producing states: 

Indicated Percent 






Goal acreage of goal 
hi) 4,000,000 3,547,000 89 
Indiana .. 1,600,000 1,698,000 106 
Iowa ... .. 2,890,000 2,118,000 ako 
ORO. se 1,500,000 1,466,000 98 





Margarine War Food Administra- 
. tion was preparing to an- 
Allocation nounce allocations of 


oleomargarine for the 
second quarter of 1944 as The Digest went 
to press. 


The total allocation of margarine for all 
purposes was expected to be 131,200,000 
pounds fat content. Of the total, civilians 
were expected to be-allocated 103,000,000 
pounds, 17 million pounds less than last 
quarter. 


Yes sir== YOUR 
INOCULAN 


Take no chances with your Soybean inoculation in 
this vital war,year. You want your inoculant to be 
potent; you want it to be economical — and you 
want it to be available when you need if. Make sure 
of all these things by ordering 


LEGUME-AID 





The inoculating bacteria in this famous brand are field 
selected, laboratory checked and crop tested. Their 
potency is protected by the famous inner-lined carton 
package. Economical and convenient to use, the 
LEGUME-AID unit for soybeans ‘contains exactly 
enough inoculant to treat five bushels of 
,. seed. Order what you need. Open each 
< 4% package as you treat each batch of seed. 
n 


Wasteful loss and troublesome measuring are alike elim- 
inated. And on-time delivery is assured when you say 
LEGUME-AID to your dealer. 


AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, 


1200 Chesapeake Avenue 


Soya Food Is 
Here to Stay 


(Special to The Soybean Digest 
from Washington, D. C.) 


Recent reports indicate that the American 
people have gone for soya protein in a 
big way. 

Average per capita consumption is one 
pound per person of this highly concentrat- 
ed protein food. All signs indicate that this 
is only a beginning. But it is six or eight 
times more than the per capita consump- 
tion two or three years ago. 

Soya foods have been purchased by the 
public in the open competitive market be- 
cause of the better flavor, better color, and 
better general appearance of products in 
which the protein was included. Leading 
domestic products in this category include 
soy pancake mixes, doughnuts, bread, 
cakes, pies, meat loaves, candy and soups. 
Authorities indicate that when the present 
temporary pork feast is over the public may 
look to a greater number of such soya 
products to cover their protein require- 
ments. 

Realistic Russians and the British have 
used much American soybean protein which 
they could import in extremely concentrated 
cargo space. It is declared here that Amer- 
ican relief agencies, while fully appreci- 
ative of the high nutritional value of soy 
protein, have delayed much of its effective 
use for relief purposes by fastidiously 
searching for the most attractive food fla- 
vors aimed to please the recipients. 

Some nutritionists feel there has been a 





delay in the soya food development because 
of a tendency in some official quarters to 
think up dainty de luxe picnic basket foods 
for relief in Europe and Asia, rather than 
hastening the product itself into channels 
of consumption when protein is in such 
immense demand. 


Vegetable proteins, such as soya proteins 
and cereal proteins, are right now coming 
into greater attention since War Food Ad- 
ministrator Marvin Jones expressed less 
confidence in the elasticity of other stand- 
ard proteins. The problem of supply has 
been solved. At the request of government 
officials, the soy flour industry did a re- 
markable job of expansion to a processing 
capacity of one and a half billion pounds 
of soy flour a year. Much of this capacity 
will be idle if government agencies continue 
to export the large quantities of poultry, 
dairy and meat products which are included 
in the standard proteins. Administrator 
Jones is said to have had some such thoughts 
in mind when he warned that we could not 
continue to be the food supplier of the 
world. 


Officials here generally agree that soya 
foods will play a large part in the relief 
program of Europe when conquered coun- 
tries are released from the enemy. They 
agree, too, that soya foods are in the domes- 
tic market to stay and that the future out- 
look is bright. Packaged soy flour should 
gradually gain a substantial permanent 
market. 


—sbhbd— 


Dried soybeans are a good source of cal- 
cium, which is bone- and _teeth-building 
material. 
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EDIBLE SOYBEANS IN NEBRASKA, 
by J. M. Slatensek and T. A. Kiesselbach, 
Nebraska Experiment Station Bulletin 356, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


The Nebraska experiment station has 
tested a number of edible varieties for sev- 
eral years, taking into consideration pro- 
ductivity, vegetative habits, cooking quali- 
ties and palatability. The most extensive 
collection of prominent vegetable varieties 
was grown on the experiment station farm 
in 1943. The results for 13 vegetable and 
one field .variety are given. 


Recommended varieties are: 
Bansei, early, highly productive, a favorite. 


Mendota, received from the Wisconsin 
station for the first time in 1943. Somewhat 
earlier than Bansei and seeds somewhat 
smaller. In the single year at Lincoln it 
has produced more than any other vege- 
table variety. 

Kanro, an early soybean with slightly 
larger seeds than those of Bansei. Yields 
are good and the table qualities excellent. 

Jogun, a mid-season, large-seeded variety 
with high yielding ability. In some seasons 





The navigator of our giant 
bombers has the responsibil- 
ity of checking the course 






and hitting the target "right 
on the nose." Success of the mission and safety 


of the ship and crew depend upon his accurate 


calculations. 


So it is with today's rations. oe 


Protein and other feeds are limited, and careful 


planning of every ration is essential to make every 


pound of feed do the best possible wartime job. 
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HOOSIER SOYBEAN MILLS 


MARION, INDIANA 


FEED PROTEIN WISELY 








shattering may prove to be a serious han- 
dicap. 


Illini and Dunfield, the two most promi- 
nent field varieties in Nebraska, are also 
recommended as being edible and palatable 
as food. 


INFLUENCE OF FERTILIZER, FER- 
TILIZER PLACEMENT, SOIL MOIS. 
TURE CONTENT, AND SOIL TYPE ON 
THE EMERGENCE OF SOYBEANS, by 
A. H. Probst, assistant agronomist, U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory, Lafayette, 
Ind., in Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy, February, 1944. 


Studies are reported on the influence of 
kind and rate of application of fertilizers, 
fertilizer placement, soil moisture content, 
and soil type on the emergence of soybeans. 


Three analyses of fertilizers applied at 
six different rates, two methods of place- 
ment, two soil moisture levels, and two soil 
types were used in these studies during the 
three-year period of 1939-41, inclusive. The 
Dunfield variety of soybeans was used. 


Fertilizers applied to soybeans under the 
conditions of these experiments usually in- 
hibited emergence to some extent, but not 
always significantly, irrespective of kind or 
amount of fertilizer used, placement, soil 
type, or moisture content of the soil. 


In general, emergence was inhibited in 
proportion to the rate of application and 
kind of fertilizer used when applied in con- 
tact with the seed. 

Fewer plants emerged at the low soil mois- 
ture content than at the high soil moisture 
content when the fertilizer was applied in 
contact with the seed. In the absence of 
fertilizer, or when the fertilizer was applied 
in bands, the difference in emergence due 
to soil moisture content was not so pro- 
nounced except under field conditions. 


The type of soil used did not appear to 
have a definite influence on soybean emerg- 
ence, either in the presence or absence of 
fertilizers. 

Soybeans emerged more rapidly in the ab- 
sence of fertilizer or in the presence of fer- 
tilizer applied in bands than when the fer- 
tilizer was applied in contact with the seed. 

Phosphate fertilizer delayed emergence 
less and reduced fipal emergence less than 
potash; in combination these fertilizers gave 
cumulative deleterious effects on emergence 
and rapidity of emergence when applied in 
contact with the seed. 


—sbd— 


MEETING AMERICAN 
OIL CHEMISTS 


Robert M. Walsh, Principal Agricultural 
Economist in the Division of Statistical and 
Historical Research of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, will be among 
the speakers at the 35th Annual Meeting of 
the American Oil Chemists’ Society, Mey 
10 to 12, at New Orleans. Mr. Walsh, who 
is editor of The Fats and Oils Situation, 
will deliver a paper on the economics of 
fats and oils, a field in which he is a na- 
tionally recognized authority. 


In addition to the general papers there 
will be a symposium on the physical prop- 
erties of fats and oils which will include 
papers on X-ray and ultra-violet spectro- 
scopy, specific and latent heats, viscosity 
and plasticity, and the practical application 
of physical methods of processing including 
liquid-liquid extraction and _ continucus 
solidification of lubricating greases. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 
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WOODSON-TENENT 
LABORATORIES 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE and CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


Analysis of Soybeans 
and Products 


Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 











REPAIR BAGS 2uichly, Easily 


WITH VICTORY 


TEHR-GREEZE 


FABRIC CEMENT 


It really sticks! Ideally suited for patching, 
mending or repairing clothing, tents, awnings, 
grain bags, sacks, burlap bags, flour mill silks, 
canvas, leather goods and many other materials. 
A thousand uses in home, farm and shop. 

EASY TO USE — Just spread a thin coating 
with a paddle or knife, press pieces firmly to- 
gether and allow to dry. Will not peel or tear off. 
WATERPROOF — Can be washed without 
loosening the patches. Available in convenient- 
ly. sized containers. Write for trade prices. 


VAL A COMPANY 700 W. ROOT STREET 
” CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


















SOY BEANS 


INOCULATID 
wire 


= 


Prepared only by 


for your 


Soy Beans 


Inoculate with Urbana Culture and Efficiently Utilize the Free Nitrogen of the Air 
THE URBANA LABORATORIES 


What are 


NU-SEME BAGS ? 


THE TOP QUALITY 
of USED BURLAP and COTTON BAGS! 
Selected and Processed by WESTERN. 
Each bag is turned inside- 
out and the rough seam is 
neatly covered with our 
exclusive, patented 


NU-SEME 


thus re-inforcing the 
old seam. 


PRINTED with YOUR BRAND 
If Desired 


You can reduce your sacking costs by using 
Nu-Seme Bags instead of New Bags. 
You can save even more by using 
““Western-Processed” Plain Reversed Bags. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


WESTERN 
BURLAP BAG CQO. 
1101 W. 38th St. CHICAGO 9 


Established 1908 






















SOY BEANS 


NOT 1OCULATIO 











Urbana, Illinois 














* GRITS AND FLAKES * 


FROM THE INDUSTRY 








The American Bakers Association and 
the Associated Retail Bakers of America 
have joined in asking the Food and Drug 
Administration to withhold further action 
on proposed bread standards for the dura- 
tion. The two associations also have re- 
quested that when further action is planned 
all interested persons be given an oppor- 
tunity to file petitions indicating new de- 
velopments which should be made the sub- 
ject of a re-hearing to correct and complete 
the record. The action was taken because 
the associations feel that the evidence in- 


A good crop of soybeans will grow on 
good land without proper inoculation 
—but it grows at an extra cost of at 
least $10 per acre in nitrogen taken 
from the land. 

Neither prior crops nor the presence of 
nodules guarantee the proper inocula- 
tion necessary to take this nitrogen 
‘Free From the Air.’’ 


Always Use 


isn 


“THE PEER OF THE BEST” 








Guarantee proper inoculation 
at a cost of only pennies 
per acre 


TOP RANKING QUALITY 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 


2 bushel size... $ .30 
5 bushel size....................... 45 
25 bushel size... 1.95 


30 bu. size (6-5 bu. cans)... 2.60 


KALO INOCULANT 
COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 

















troduced at the hearing on bread standards 
in 1941 may no longer be a reflection of true 
facts due to the length of time that has ex- 
pired and the fact that war necessities have 
accelerated research and development of 
many ingredients. 


R. J. (Jack) Little, of Clinton, Iowa, has 
been appointed superintendent of the cen- 
tral feed division plants of Pillsbury Feed 
Mills and Pillsbury Soy Mills division of 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, according 
to an announcement by Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president. This responsibility covers feed 
manufacturing and soya processing plants 
at Clinton and Centerville, Iowa; Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; and Atchison, Kansas, Little 
has had 21 years experience with large feed 
and soya plant and elevator operation, man- 
agement, layout, construction and main- 
tenance. 


Fire destroyed the Missouri Farmers As- 
sociation feed and soybean mill at Mexico, 
Mo., March 17, causing. $250,000 damage 
and wiping out months of work in prepar- 
ing the property for active operation. Stor- 
age stocks destroyed amounted to 18,000 
bushels soybeans, 16,000 bushels wheat and 
8,000 bushels corn. The M. F. A. concern, 
which does a large feed business in the 
state, has not announced its plans to replace 
the property. 





A $60,000 mill to process soybeans and 
flax will be erected near its refining facilities 
at Coffeyville, Kans., by Consumers Cooper- 
ative Association as soon as equipment is 
obtained under its priority rating. It wil! 
be an expeller type plant which, when put 
in operation, will be another step in the 
cooperative wholesale’s plan of building a 
complete feed program. It will process 
1,600 bushels of soybeans daily. 





Philip J. Ehman, a research chemist witl 
Ansul Chemical Company, Marinette, Wis 
consin, for the past eight years, has been 
named assistant research director, according 
to announcement made by H. V. Higley, 
the firm’s president. The appointment took 
effect February 7th. Dr. Walter O. Walke: 
is director of research and development a 
Ansul. Ehman joined the Ansul research 
staff in May, 1936. 





Dr. E. B. Earley, plant physiologist of the 
Regional Soybean Laboratory, Urbana, III. 
has been transferred to Columbia, Mo., fo: 
the duration, to carry on the cooperative 
soybean breeding and testing program for- 
merly conducted by Dr. D. I. Allen. Dr. 
Allen is serving his country as a member 
of the Sanitary Corps. He has been recently 
assigned to foreign duty. 





The industrial department of the Nickel 
Plate railroad has issued 1943 soybean pro- 
duction maps for Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, 
similar to those prepared by the road in the 
past. Location of the processing plants is 
starred on the maps, and acres grown and 
harvested and bushels harvested are broken 
down by counties. 
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May tel 
aliyet — PRODUCTS 


Today, when conservation of vital soybean 
products is a matter of national concern, you 
owe it to your fellow countrymen to safe- 
guard your shipments in every way possible. 

Take no chances with bags of mediocre 
quality. Chase commends to you its sturdy 
Chase Test cotton fabric—a heavy-duty, 













Y/—— > 


tight-weave material made to 
take a lot of buffeting 
around, 


Bags of Chase Test are 
made in all standard sizes— 
perfectly printed as you wish. 
Send for samples. 








, CHASE BAG Co. 


¥ 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES | 


309 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO, Ih. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 
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SEST 











F A bey T Makes a moisture test on your 
soybeans, soybean meal, whole 


grain and other products in one minute — not 
30 minutes as required by other testers. 


ACCURATE fica government 


oven methods. 


The 7 
EE 


oisture | ester 


The STEINLITE 
One Minute 
Moisture Tester 





LOW UP KEEP orevimately a: 
much electricity as a 60 watt bulb. 


P 9 P U LA R Over 4,700 in use. 
BE SMART-Order Now! 


Permit shipment within a 60 day period 
ahead of your busy season. Avoid delays and 
disappointments. No down payment. 10 day 





EASY TO USE 2nii""" 
—““‘HEADQUARTERS’’— 


for Seed and Grain Testing Equipment. 


Since 1912 Seedburo has been the leading source 
of laboratory and testing equipment for the seed 
and grain industries. Seedburo equipment is 
tops in quality ... made of the best materials 
available . . . built by skilled craftsmen... 
rigidly inspected . . . appropriately named, 
“HEADQUARTERS.” nose. 


TRIERS SIEVES SCALES 
MOISTURE TESTERS GERMINATORS 
DOCKAGE TESTERS SAMPLE PANS 


free trial. 











Call-A-Phone 


is a thoroughly 
proven inter-office 
communication sys- 
tem. 5 sub-stations. 
Private or group 
direction. Person- 
nel can contact you. 
Means two-way 
speed-up of produc- 
tion. Master sta- 
tion $34.00. Sub- 
stations each 
$12.50. 








Send for Seedburo 


Catalog No. 143 __ese? icon _ bere amet? _ Eo 
rEG UTP MENT 











‘“Minneapolis”’ 


BAG TRUCK 


Now available with 
rubber tired wheels, 
and roller bearings. 
7” wheel size. Han- 
dles, 48” in length. 9” 
Steel plate fas- 
tened to nose prevents 
loads from rubbing. 
Shipment on suitable 
priority rating. See 
catalog for prices. 


OMP.A NY ‘oon ou : 


Seedburo Blowers 


Keep motors, machinery, line shafting 

and other cquipment free from dust with 

a Seedburo Heavy Duty Blower. It is 

powerful and durable. Equipped with 
1% H. P. motor. Price $54.45. 


629 Brooks Building 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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MARKET 


STREET 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use ‘MARKET STREET” for their classified advertising. 
If you have processing machinery, laboratory equipment, soybean seed, or other ifems of interest to 
the industry, advertise them here. Rate: 5c per word per issue. Minimum insertion $1.00. 











FOR SALE — 80 H. P. Bross Boiler, H.R.T., 
14 ft. long, 44 tubes, in good condition. 
Hammer tested for 100 lbs. pressure. 
Agricultural Produce, Inc., 304 First Ave. 
Southwest, Rochester, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE: Used Steel Storage Tanks, 
8,000, 10,000, 12,000, 18,600 gal. And other 
sizes. Stanhope, Wayne, Penna. 





Seed Directory 








A charge of $1 has been made for listing in the 
March, April and May issues. Listings in the 
May issue can be made to subscribers for 50c. 
Quantity for sale and variety are included. 





IOWA 





Castana — Fred W. Hawthorn, 1,000 bu. blue 
tag, certified Richland, germination 92 percent. 
No crop or weed seeds. 

Hudson — Strayer Seed Farms, 2,500 bu. 
Richland, 250 bu. Kingwa, 250 bu. Bansei, 500 
bu. Mukden. 

Sac City — F. H. Wilson, 400 bu. certified 
Richland. 

Sae City — Williams Milling Co., 4,000 bu. 
certified Richland. 

Sac City — Hobart Hill, 250 bu. certified 
Richland, germination 95 pet. 

New Hartford — Moore & Good, 2,000 bu. 
certified Richland, 5,000 bu. uncertified Rich- 
land, 2,000 bu. uncertified Habaro. 

Marcus — R. E. Simonsen, 900 bu. uncertified 
Richland, from certified seed. 

Sanborn — O. J. Bieser, 100 bu. certified Rich- 
land, 50 bu. uncertified Mukden, 350 bu. un- 
certified Richland. 

Whiting — Knud Westergaard, 3,000 bu. cer- 
— Richland. 

ne — Roscoe Marsden, 250 bu. certified 
Richland, blue tag, 93 pct. germination. 

Hampton — Ralph R. Hurd & Fred Blau, 700 
bu. certified Richland. 

Sac City — M. R. Clark and W. C. Otto, 300 
bu. certified Richland, 98 pct. germination. 

Remsen — Frank Lenertz, 900 bu. certified 
Richland, 500 bu. certified Tama oats, 1,000 bu. 
uncertified Boone oats. 

Hampton — Reuben Burmester, Rt. 3, Box 
36, 300 bu. certified Richland. 





INDIANA 





Remington — Chester B. Biddle, 1,000 bu. 
certified Dunfield, 1,500 bu. certified Richland. 


Pence. — D. L. Martin, 2,800 bu. certified 
Richland, 700 bu. certified Dunfield, 250 bu. 
certified Chief. 


Windfall — Mitchell Farms, 2,000 bu. certified 
Richland, purity 999, germination 90. 


Noblesville — Conner Prairie Farm, Rt. 5, 
2,000 bu. certified Richland, purity 99, germina- 
tion 92 and 95 


Peru — Richard E. Edwards, P. O. Box 315, 
1,300 bu. certified Richland. 


Indianapolis 44 — Walter R. Askren, Rt. 10, 
Box 188, 500 bu. certified Richland. 


Leesburg — Ralph Brubaker, 200 bu. certified 
Earlyana, 300 bu. uncertified Richland. 

Windfall — Byron Legg, 1,000 bu. certified 
Richland, 93 pct. germination, 1/10 pet. mixture. 

Ft. Wayne 8 — O. L. Bryant & Son, Rt. 4, 
500 bu. certified Richland, 800 bu. certified 
Dunfield. 

Indianapolis 44 — Phillip W. Irwin, Rt. 19, 
Box 676, 2,000 bu. certified Richland. 

Greenfield — Raymond E. Roney, 15 bu. un- 
certified Funk Delicious, 99 pct. varietal purity; 
100 bu. certified Patoka, 99.6 pct. varietal pur- 
ity; 200 bu. certified Richland, 99.95 pct. vari- 
etal purity. 
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Evansville — Henry L. Hahn, Rt. 2, 2,000 bu. 
certified Gibson. 

Muncie — O. C. Russell & Son, Rt. 1, 500 bu. 
certified Richland, 200 bu. certified Dunfield, 
200 bu. certified Kingwa (black hay bean), all 
high in varietal purity. 

Crawfordsville — Walter J. Harper Seed Co., 
Rt. 1, 200 bu. certified Richland, 200 bu. certi- 
fied Mandell. 

Seymour — T. Volney Carter, Rt. 2, 400 bu. 
certified Chief. 

Swayzee — John W. Whybrew, Rt. 1, 800 bu. 
certified Richland. 

Milford — Lee R. Cory, Rt. 1, 700 bu. 
certified Mandell. 

Alexandria — Eugene Gwaltney, Rt. 1, 400 
bu. certified Richland. 

Knightstown — Ray Cannell, Hackleman 
Farms, 1,200 bu. certified Chief, 500 bu. un- 
certified Richland. 

Princeton — Princeton Farms, 700 bu. cer- 
tified Patoka, 700 bu. certified Gibson, 600 bu. 
uncertified Macoupin. 

Kouts — Wm. H. Olsen, Rt. 1, 1,000 bu. un- 
certified Richland. 

Hartford City — D. M. Langdon Sons, Rt. 1 
800 bu. certified Richland. 

Williamsport — Floyd Martin, 600 bu. certi- 
fied Richland, 400 bu. certified Dunfield. 

Lapel — Omar J. Sears & Sons, Rt. 1, 700 
bu. certified Richland. 





ILLINOIS 





Champaign — Seeber Bros., Rt. 3, 6,000 bu. 
certified Chief; 1,000 bu. uncertified Richland; 
1,500 bu. uncertified Mt. Carmel. 


Normal — H. L. Stiegelmeier, 706 Normal 
Ave., 1,200 bu. certified Richland. 


Atwood — John H. Livengood, Sr., 600 bu. 
certified Dunfield, 100 bu. certified Patoka, 300 
bu. certified Richland. 

Mason City — Ainsworth Seed Co., 1,000 bu. 
certified Chief, 500 bu. certified Richland, 2,500 
bu. uncertified Illini. 


Cantrall — C. E. Canterbury, 500 bu. Illini, 
2,500 bu. certified Chief. 


Ladd — Martin Manning, 250 bu. certified 
Richland. 

Pittsfield — K. S. Kern, 225 bu. certified 
Chief ; 175 bu. uncertified Chief. 


Compton — Clarence Ackland, 1,600 bu. cer- 
tified early Richland, field purity 99.9 pct. 

Kansas — Adin Baber, 400 bu. certified Chief. 

San Jose — Kelly Seed Co., 20,000 bu. un- 
certified Illini, 2,200 bu. certified Chief, 1,500 
bu. uncertified Chief, 11,500 bu. uncertified Rich- 
land, 800 bu. certified Richland. 

Rantoul — Harold Zehr, Rt. 1, 500 bu. certi- 
fied Illini. 

Champaign — Maxwell Farms, Rt. 2, 800 bu. 
certified Chief. 

Sidney — Marshall Butzow, 1,000 bu. certified 
Chief, 450 bu. certified Patska, 725 bu. uncerti- 
fied Richland. 

Manhattan — Lawrence Meyer, Rt. 1, 1,200 
bu. certified Richland. 

Minooka — William Rushton, Rt. 2, 200 bu. 
certified Richland. 





OHIO 


Maumee — W. N. Woods & Son, Monclova 
Rd., 300 bu. certified Richland, 500 bu. uncer- 
tified Richland. 

Franklin — Carl J. Miller & Son, Rt. 1, 150 
bu. certified Dunfield. 

Delphos — Lawrence W. Adam, Rt. 1, 90 bu. 
certified Dunfield 

Ada — J. R. Spar, 200 bu. certified Dunfield. 

New Weston — John N. Kramer & Sons, 
Rt. ches 150 bu. registered Scioto 

— Fries Farms, 500 bu. registered 
Rithlend, 300 bu. registered Mingo, 165 bu. un- 
certified Mingo. 

Avery — J. Schlessman & Sons, 200 bu. 
registered Richland, 200 bu. registered Mingo, 
500 bu. uncertified Richland, 500 bu. uncertified 
Mingo, 200 bu. uncertified Manchu. 








Fostoria — K. C. Treier, Rt. 1, 200 bu. regis- 
tered Richland, 150 bu. uncertified Richland. 

Bloomdale — W. A. Wasson & Son, 200 bu. 
certified Richland, 125 bu. uncertified Richland 

Fostoria — Harold E. Ecker, Rt. 4, 400 bu 
certified Richland, 500 bu. certified Mingo, 60( 
bu. Wisconsin No. 3. 

Amanda — Herbert N. Ruff, 200 bu. regis 
tered and certified Mingo. 





MISSOURI 





Hayti — R. F. Greenwell, Box 284, 200 bu 
certified Chief, 800 bu. certified Ralsoy. 





MINNESOTA 





Wood Lake — Neumann’s Seeds & Service, 
John A. Neumann, Megr., 30 bu. early Minnesota 
Manchu, Minn. Reg. No. 1 blue tag. 

Minneapolis 13 — Twin City Seed Co., 130 2nd 
St. N. E., carries Pridesoy, Kabett, Minsoy, 
Mandarin, Habaro, Wis. Manchu No. 606, Min- 
nesota Manchu, New Improved Wis. No. 3 Man- 
chu, and Richland. 





NEW JERSEY 





Ringoes — W. Chmielewski, Edible varieties 
available: Bansei, Etum, Imperial, Funk Deli- 
cious, Easycook and Giant Green. 





& BOOKS 








I LIVED WITH LATIN AMERICANS, 
by John L. Strohm, published by the In- 
terstate, Danville, Ill. 300 pages. 176 illus- 
trations, Price $2.00. 

The present managing editor of Prairie 
Farmer has traveled in 54 countries. He 
got the material for this book while on an 
assignment of a 25,000 mile trip through 
Latin America. 

He is one author who did not spend all 
his time in hotel lobbies and government 
offices of Latin America. He talked with 
peons as well as presidents, and really lived 
among the folks whom we must know bet- 
ter if we are to formulate a sound Latin 
American policy. 

Strohm is president of the Pan American 
Council of Chicago. 





LEND-LEASE, WEAPON FOR _ VIC- 
TORY, by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 358 
pages published by the Macmillan Co. 

A readable and valuable account of the 
lend-lease program, which has done more 
than anything else to integrate the will-io- 
victory of the United Nations. Ed Stettin- 
ius formerly headed lend-lease, is now ™n- 
der secretary of state. He was chairman of 
the board of U. S. Steel Corporation before 
being drafted into the government. 

It may be literally true, as Senator George 
said, that, “The date of the signing of ‘he 
Lend-Lease bill was the day on which ‘he 
Axis powers were defeated.” At any re se: 
the United Nations have been able to t»ke 
the offensive since lend-lease was brouzht 
into being, and this vast two-way movement 
of goods — everything from tanks to scup 
powders — is the cement that holds them 
together. Lend-lease also played its part 
in the superb achievements of the Russian 
army. 

The book is must reading to anybody who 
would be informed on this subject. 
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IN THE MARKETS 








® MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 
for the year 1944, announced by the War Food Administration in early 
February, contemplate a production for all purposes of about 770 million 
pounds of margarine (actual weight) during the year, an increase of over 
150 million pounds from the 1943 output of 614 million pounds. Produc- 
tion for lend-lease shipments and commercial exports would be increased 
o approximately 190 million pounds, about 80 million pounds more than 
n 1948. Output for civilian consumption would be about 580 million 
pounds, roughly 75 million pounds more than civilian disappearance 
in 1948. This increase would more than offset the expected decline in the 
supply of butter available to civilians in 1944. Total civilian supplies of 
yutter and margarine probably will be smaller in the first half of 1944 
than a year earlier when consumption was comparatively high, but may 
»e somewhat greater in the second half of the year than in the second 
half of 1943. 





® FEBRUARY INSPECTIONS. Inspected receipts of soybeans in Feb- 
uary showed an increase over those for January, with continued improve- 
ment in quality. February inspections totaled 3,475 cars compared with 
3,188 cars in January. Inspected receipts for October-February this 
season were 65,030 cars compared with 43,040 cars for the same period 
the previous year. 

The quality of the soybeans inspected in February was somewhat 
higher than in January, 87 percent grading No. 2 or better in February 
compared with 74 percent the preceding month. Thirteen percent fell in 
the lower grades in February compared with 26 percent in January. 
Kighty-six percent graded No. 2 or better October through February this 
season compared with 37 percent for the corresponding months last year. 

Inspeetions of soybeans in February include truck receipts equivalent 
to about 25 cars. 





@ PRODUCTION OF FATS AND OILS. A preliminary estimate of 
total production of fats and oils from domestic materials in calendar year 
1943, based on reported factory production during the year and a pro- 
visional estimate of the output of farm butter and noninspected lard, 
places the total at 10,870 million pounds. Present indications point to a 
production of approximately 11,200 million pounds of fats and oils from 
domestic materials in 1944, an increase of about 3 percent over 1943. 

The leading changes in production of fats and oils in 1943 were in- 
creases of about 600 million pounds in lard output and 450 million pounds 
in the production of soybean oil, and a decrease of 100 million pounds in 
the output of inedible tallow and greases. The output of soybean oil, at 

226 million pounds, was $1 percent greater than in 1942, the previous 
peak year. 





@ SOYBEAN CRUSH. Crushings of soybeans from October 1943 to 
January 1944 totaled approximately 44 million bushels compared with 
about 37 million bushels a year earlier. The yield of oil per bushel of 
soybeans crushed, however, was only 8.5 pounds compared with 9.1 
pounds in October-January 1942-43 and 9.0 pounds in the full 1942-43 
marketing year (October-September). The output of soybean oil in Octo- 
ber to January of the present season was 372 million pounds, up 9 per- 
cent from the 342 million pounds produced in the corresponding months 
of the 1942-43 season. If the yield of oil per bushel of soybeans crushed 
continues at a level around 0.5 pound less than last season, the output 
of "soybean oil from the 1943 crop of beans may not differ greatly from 
the 1.2 billion pounds produced from the 1942 crop, despite the moderately 
increased crush expected in 1943-44. 





@ WAR FOOD ADMINISTRATION PURCHASES. For Lend-Lease, ter- 
ritorial emergency, Red Cross and other purposes, in pounds. Report of 
agricultural commodities delivered at shipside during January. For 
export under the lend-lease act. 

Fats & Oils: Margarine, 7,961,951 Ibs.; shortening, 1,331,940 Ibs.; 
vegetable oil, 17,102,997 Ibs. 

Soya Products: Soya beans, 3,129,600 lbs.; soya flour and grits, 15,- 
167,750; canned soups, 471,295 lIbs.; dehydrated soups, 40,875 lbs.; Dry 
soup powders, 2,367,413 Ibs 

Territorial Emergency Program (Hawaii): Soybean meal, 802,200 Ibs. 





® STANDARD SHORTENING SHIPMENTS. By members of Institute 
of Shortening Mfers., Inc. 


Tentative allocations of fats and oils 











Week ending March 11, lbs 457,627 
Week ending March 18 EE! 6,355,808 
Week ending March 25 5,906,442 
Week ending April 1 7,356,245 








@ STOCKS. War Food Administration reported March 14, 15,681,610 
bu. soybeans in commercial storage compared with 3,467,000 bu. a year 
ago; March 21, 14,556,878 bu. compared with 3,570,000; March 28, 13,- 
587.7538 bu. compared with 3,376,000; and April 4, 12,788,819 bu. com- 
= 1 with 3,187,000 same date a year ago. Approximately 44.0% of the 

a‘lable commercial storage was filled April 1, 1944 compared with 
47. © March 1, 1944 and 65.9% April 1, 1943. 


—. 
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® GIL MEAL PRICE INCREASE. An increase of $3 per ton has been 
granted processors of a special type of high protein soybean oil meal 
use in the manufacture of vital adhesives, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration announces. 

his increase, effective April 8, 1944, raises the price of this product 
from $42 to $45 a ton, f.o.b. Decatur, III. 

the higher price is necessary to increase production of this com- 
mcdity and permit a reasonable processing margin to the manufacturer, 
OPA stated. The price of adhesives manufactured from the soybean oil 
mea! will not require any advance, because the increase in cost will be 
absorbed by the manufacturer of this product. 

There is a relatively small amount of this type of soybean product 
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being processed at this time. However, demand has recently arisen for 
about 25,000 tons of the product for the manufacture of adhesives to be 
used in the plywood and paper container industry. 

This industry produces containers for munitions and the adhesive 
made from this high protein soybean oil meal is considered necessary and 
essential for the war effort. 

There are two types of this product: One produced by a solvent 
process and the other produced by a low temperature hydraulic process. 
Neither of these products is suitable for livestock feed, and the process- 
ing methods used are more costly than those used for livesteck feed. 


@ PRINTING INKS. The War Food Administration has issued a state- 
ment to explain why restrictions recently were removed on the use of 
fats and oils in the manufacture of printing inks. 

For more than a year, 43 of the Nation’s printing ink manufacturers 
— those using more than 10,000 pounds of fats and oils per calendar 
quarter — have been limited by Food Distribution Order No. 42 to 90 
percent of the average quality they used in 1940 and 1941. Recently, 
however, other restrictions — in the use of paper, for instance — auto- 
matically have restricted the use of ink to less than 90 percent. Too, 
total use of fats and oils by the printing ink industry is comparatively 
small. 


@ OILS ALLOCATION. WFA has authorized the use of 11,371 tank 
cars (60,000 pound capacity) of edible oils — cottonseed, peanut, soy- 
bean and corn — by refiners, and shortening and margarine manufac- 
turers during April, May and June. Edible oils are regulated under Food 
Distribution Order No. 29. 

In the edible group, the quarterly allocation includes 4,722 tank cars 
of cottonseed oil; 301 tank cars of peanut oil; 5,378 tank cars of soybean 
oil; and 970 tank cars of corn oil. 

Their use is divided as follows: 1. For the manufacture of edible 
finished products for civilian use under quotas prescribed in Food Dis- 
tribution Order No. 42 — 10,312 cars. 2. For the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, War Shipping Administration, Allies and WFA purchases — 879 
cars. 3. For industrial users — 180 cars. 


@ OILS IN PAINTS. Use of cottonseed, peanut, soybean and corn oils 
(or their fatty acids) in the manufacture of products for thinning or re- 
ducing paints, varnishes, lacquers and other protective coatings is pro- 
hibited by amendment 6 to Food Distribution Order No. 29 issued ky the 
War Food Administration, effective March 27, 1944. 

The four oils are principal raw materials for the manufacture of 
margarine, shortening and cooking and salad oils. They already have 
been denied for use in paints, varnishes and lacquers. 


@ CRUDE EDIBLE OILS. The War Food Administration has author- 
ized a continuance through June 30, of the suspension of restrictions on 
delivery of crude cottonseed, peanut, soybean and corn oils to refiners 
for refining. 

Authorizations for delivery of crude oil to users, other than refiners, 
still must be obtained from the WFA’s Office of Distribution, and regu- 
lations (under Food Distributicn Order No. 29) with reference to use of 
the four oils, or the shipment of refined oil by refiners and margarine 
and shortening manufacturers, remain the same. 





HE dual screens of the Prater Gradual Reduc- 
[ tion Grinder definitely increase screening area 
from the usual 45% of the ordinary mill to 70% 
of grinding area. Breaking (1) and crushing (2) 


stages are completed in the primary drum. 


The crushed material is fed around the entire periph- OWNED BY 
ery of the rotor to the final sizing blades of main 


grinding drum (3). The Blanton Company 


The particle size is such that the major part of the 
area is devoted to screening. Because the dual screens Refiners of Vegetable Oil 
(4) are away from preliminary breaking = crushing 
they can be designed for true screening efficiency, as 

there are no large and heavy particles hammering the MANUFACTURERS OF VEGETABLE OIL 
dual screens. This hammering distorts (in the usual FOOD PRODUCTS 
mill) the screens and lowers screening efficiency still 
further. The immediate value of the 70% screening Creamo Margarine Shortening 
area is immediately apparent — but there are many , . 
other factors in this principle of dual screens and dual Salad Dressings Salad Oils 
drums that are worthy of the study of the man inter- 
ested in the grinding of Soya products. Write for 
information. 











PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY, OFF 
1825 S. 55th Ave., Chicago, Ill. yi 


neecauaheiebeined SOYA BEAN,OIL MEAL 


Dual Screen Grinders covering the 
Soybean industry. 


a : THE BLANTON COMPANY 


1825 S.55*h Ave. 3328 No. Wharf ST. LOUIS 7, MO. 
fog i ioy Vclomm ia ai, fel hy 
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